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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Easter 
ASTER! It is an assurance that death 
E does not rule the world. We need it, 
viewing the wide welter of war. Those 
dead over there died for something beyond 
death and the life they so freely gave. They 
die that other men may live, that certain ideals, 
however dimly or distortedly conceived, may 
have assurance of persistence. ‘They die, too, 
at the urge of mighty forces using them for 
ends we must believe are good. Do we not 
see that Life burns brighter for the mighty 
orgy of Death? Is there not sensibly a spir- 
itual quickening of men before the tragedy of 
the dozen nations sworn to slaughter? Is not 
Pity succeeding Rage, and Hate in its own 
futility engendering Lover When truly was 
the world more desirous of peace than now, 
when war has purged its spirit through its 
horrors? How many evils this war will sweep 
away! An old world is dying in blood. A new 
world is being born in cataclysmic travail. 
The old earth has come through many wars 
and to betterment. ‘The race of man has 
learned through suffering. It has forgot and 
has had to learn again and more. Death 
perpetually renews Life. And Love wields 
both in interplay. The peoples will be nearer 
one another for this present madness. If we 
believe not this, the universe is a madhouse 
and the law of being is the emanation of an 
Infinite Idiot. The millennium is yet far off. 
There will be other wars, other purifications 
by fire and blood. A God, they say, died for 
us. We shall have to die often for the God 
within ourselves, till all but the God shall 
remain dead and then His kingdom come. 
There ‘shall be myriads of Easters ere the 
agontes be done, it ever. And endless love- 
linesses of recurring Springs “with that name- 
less pathos in the air” for all that die that 
Spring may come to be. 

Henry Forp defeated Senator William 
Alden Smith in the presidential primary in 
Michigan, though T*ord protested the use of 
his name. The result is a tribute to Ford’s 
standing in his home community. It is more 
a sign of what Michigan thinks of William 
Alden Smith. ‘The primary was a joke. ‘The 
Michiganders made it a good one, rather than 
a bad one: that’s all. 
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Among the Missing 

I KNEW there was something lacking in this 
presidential year, but for a long time could 
not think what it was. It is that Eugene V. 
Debs is not running for President on the 
Socialist ticket. Why, his absence from the 
lists is so much out of the tradition that the 
election this year will probably be declared 
unconstitutional. A man named Allan Benson 
is running in his place. Benson is no Debs. 
verybody has got in the habit of considering 
the possibility of voting for "Gene for Presi- 
dent. Ile was always a potential recipient 
of our vote in our anger with this or that 
regular nominee of the old parties. Every- 
body has said at least once in every campaign 
for twenty years, “I’m going to vote for 
Debs,” when something came up to disgust us 
with our party’s action. But now when some- 


one tells us that someone we don’t like is go- 


with one or the other. 


ing to be nominated or elected, we don’t think 
of Debs as a desperate resource ; we say, “I’d 
rather vote for Roosevelt.” ’Gene ought not 
to have been shelved this year, when pacificism 
would probably have given him more of the 
popular vote than he ever received before. We 
miss his candidacy even more than we do 
Mr. Bryan’s, for "Gene was running longer. 
And ’Gene is so much more of a human being, 
to say nothing of being more of a thinker! 
fe of 
The Roosevelt Scare 

OpposiTION to Roosevelt as the candidate 
of the regular Republican party is disap- 
pearing. Why?  LBecause he represents all 
there is of forthright, downright antagonism 
to the policy and programme of Woodrow 
Wilson. No temporizer or qualifier he. 
Iiverything that T’resident \Vilson has done 
or failed to do is wrong. ‘The first, the sole 
duty of an Opposition is to oppose. ‘Therein 
lies Col. Roosevelt’s strength. And no mat- 
ter if we smile at his saying that the Repub- 
licans must not nominate him if they be not 
in an heroic mood, there is a touch of the 
heroic in his utter disregard of the conse- 
quences of such offense as he may have given 
to the pro-German element in the nation. He 
appeals to a militant Americanism. ‘That is a 
rather vague thing, but its very vagueness 
is impressive. Ile does not tell us what he 
would have done in President Wilson’s place, 
nor What he would do now. What he says is 
that he does not approve of what President 
Wilson has done. Intimations he gives that 
this country should have taken a_ stronger 
course with Germany, with Mexico, but he 
avoids saying that he would have gone to war 
Carefully he avoids 
saying that he wants war, but he leaves it to 
he understood that in some way President 
\Wilson has kept the country out of war at the 
sacrifice of dignity and honor. ‘There are no 
specifications. Summing up his utterances, his 
platform is, “Wilson is wrong.” That is what 
regular Republicans want to hear. It is a 
good cry to cover up designs for a higher 
protective tariff and more favors generally for 
big business. Roosevelt’s apparent warlike- 
ness takes well with the frantic East, which 
seems to clamor for a break with Germany. 
That the East is insane with fear or hate of 
Germany one gathers from such a publication 
as the “Humiliation Number” of New York 
Life, in which Uncle Sam is shown as kicked, 
cuffed and belabored generally by symbolical 
Germans. Lut the West smiles at that. The 
Roosevelt boom is a thing of the East, chiefly. 
Western Rooseveltism is not for the Colonel 
on the issue of breaking with Germany, but 
because he represents opposition to stand- 
patism. Roosevelt grows in strength, how- 
ever, solely because he represents political 
hatred of Wilson. Ile may hedge on every 
other issue. On that he is distinct and em- 
phatic. “I’m the man to fight Wilson,” he 
says, “and its Wilson we have to beat.” Other 
aspirants are more cautious. Of one of those 
named as a possible nominee of the Repub- 
licans, it is not known what his views are 
upon the issues of to-day. “The issue,” says 
the Colonel, “is Wilson.” And that is true. 
But there is no constructiveness in the Roose- 
veltian outgivings. He has nothing to offset 
the fact that Wilson has kept the country out 
of war. He has nothing to offset the fact 
that Wilson, whom he describes as afraid 
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of Germany, is hated of all the pro-Germans. 
Col. Roosevelt seems to want to make 
an issue of Americanism as against anti- 
Americanism. ‘There’s no such thing as the 
latter—very little of it at least. If some pro- 
Germans have criticised the President, so has 
Col. Roosevelt, and he forgets that they crit- 
icised Wilson for being too much of what the 
Colonel says he is too little. ‘The Colonel’s 
Americanism is vaporous; he doesn’t precip- 
itate it into a platform. ‘That’s why it looks 
heroic. Wilson has been on the job and the 
job has been no picnic. ‘The Colonel simply 
stands off and howls that Wilson is a dub 
workman. Not a thing does he say that gives 
any clew as to what or how he would have 
done better, short of war, which he says he 
would do his best to avoid, even if just. In 
short, every other possible Republican candi- 
date for Presidential honors is restrained from 
violent antagonism to Wilson by a realization 
that the President has proceeded carefully in 
delicate situations, but Col. Roosevelt doesn’t 
care: his platform is “Abuse Wilson.’ No 
matter that there was no cause given to break 
with Germany, that if we broke we could 
not hurt her much more than by our remairf- 
ing neutral, that we went after Villa when he 
gave us cause and we drove Huerta to exile 
and death—nothing matters to the Colonel. 
He has but one programme—word-wallop 
Wilson. He may be nominated but he cannot 
be elected on that. What would he have 
done, what would he do now that would have 
been an improvement or now promises a bet- 
terment of lresident Wilson’s policies? He 
does not say. Until he does say, he is not 
likely to win the suffrages of his countrymen 
to the extent of an election to the presidency. 
The people may be in an heroic mood all right, 
but they don’t want a hero who is only a critic 
without a programme. And I doubt if the 
party or the people want a candidate for 
President whose preliminary campaigning 
starts with little dinners with the head of the 
Steel ‘Trust. 


ote ot 


Gasoline 

Ir is not improbable that to some extent the 
high price of gasoline is mostly due to in- 
creasing demand therefor. Just how the price 
is to be brought down is not very clear. Auto- 
mobilists will not swear off on their motoring. 
Was not this condition foreseen long since 
and were we not told that denatured alcohol 
was to be the cheap substitute for gasoline? 
But no one hears of denatured alcohol now- 
adays, any more than of that other revolu- 
tionizer of power, liquid air. ‘There is this to 
be said, though, that there are high prices of 
other things more worth worrying about than 
the high price of gasoline. And gasoline would 
not be so high-priced if the oil lands of the 
country were not monopolized.  Ojijl land 
monopoly enables restriction of production 
and boosting of prices. ‘The Anti-Trust Act 
cannot stop that. 
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G. B. S. and G. K. C. 

GrorGE BERNARD SHAW has taken to writ- 
ing articles on the war for the Sunday papers. 
He says that everybody is right and everybody 
is wrong. He doesn’t say it with his old- 
time brightness. G. B. S. is a bore. When 
you have read a bore for five newspaper col- 
umns and can’t tell what he means, you know 
that he doesn’t know what he means himself. 
Now there’s Gilbert K. Chesterton; he’s a 
brilliant bore. His book, ‘The Crimes of 
England,” has the mechanical essence of what 
Bergson says is the secret of laughter. The 
effects are those of a spring released and then 
flying backward. The crimes of England con- 
sist in having ever done anything for or had 
anything to do with Germany. Germany is 
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the sum of all abominations. | Chesterton's 
hatred and loathing for Germany is consum- 
ing, explosive even. It is so corruscant it is 
funny. His paradoxes are frenzied. ‘The 
Germans to him are subterhuman. He reviles 
them until his extravagances are so out- 
rageous that you half suspect him of inten- 
tional burlesque. Lut you can read Chester- 
ton: you can’t read Shaw, these days. Ches- 
terton has lost his humor, but not his wit in 
“The Crimes of Ingland.” Shaw has. lost 
both. Chesterton believes too much, Shaw be- 
lieves nothing; not even himself. Chesterton 
believes all the Germans are damned. Shaw 
is in doubt as to whether everybody isn’t 
damned, including Shaw. You can read Ches- 
terton; you can't read Shaw. Shaw is getting 
to be one of “the crimes of Ingland;’ Ches- 
terton is, as yet, only a monkey-shining mis- 
demeanor. te 
Self-Government 

Tug Jones bill granting citizenship and a 
measure of home rule to Porto Ricans, con- 
tains a prohibition clause. One year after 
passage, no one in l’orto Rico can manufac- 
ture or import liquor, even for personal use. 
Our Congress has not consulted the Porto 
Ricans on this subject. Their local legisla- 
ture has nothing to say about the law. No 
one has ever heard that the Porto Ricans want 
prohibition. Indeed, it is doubtful if they 
know what prohibition means. Yet it is to be 
forced upon them. And we say that we are 
giving them self-government. What con- 
temptible cant! 
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More Blame on the Movies 

We are told that when our big actors re- 
turn to the spoken drama after engagement 
with the movies, their acting is found to have 
deteriorated. Geraldine Farrar’s Carmen is 
said to be not so good as it was before she 
gave it for the movies. It has been coarsened 
in her acting. It seems that in acting for the 
films the mimes have to overdo their “business” 
to get their effects. They become more stagey 
in gesture and in facial expression. ‘The 
movies turn them all into barn-stormers. ‘This 
is the word that comes from New York. If 
it is true, the movies are not only robbing the 
drama of audiences, but of actors as well. 
Where shall the evil effect of the movies end? 
They empty the theaters, they empty the 
saloons, they empty the street cars. ‘They are 
said to destroy the attention of pupils in 
school. ‘They diminish the reading of books 
and magazines. ‘The movies are a plague—to 
hear all the complaints against them. And 





yet we can’t get along without the movies. 
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The Mill Tax Decision 

THIRTEEN years ago the City of St. Louis 
passed an ordinance imposing an annual tax 
of one mill per passenger upon the United 
Railways Company. ‘The imposition of the 
tax was finally upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court last Tuesday. ‘The Supreme 
Court had passed upon the substance of the 
ordinance once before. ‘Thirteen years ex- 
pended in the attempt to enforce a city or- 
dinance against a creature of the community 
in whose interest the ordinance was passed, is 
an example of the iniquity of the law’s delay 
upon which it were unprofitable to dwell at 
much length. The amount of money due un- 
der the ordinance up to the present time is 
somewhat over three million dollars. When 
this sum finds its way into the city treasury it 
will be another menace to the municipality. 
The tendency upon the part of the constituted 
authorities will be to spend this sum “like a 
drunken sailor.” There are many things to be 
done in St. Louis; an enumeration of them 
would take up more than a column of space of 
this paper, even if printed in small type. Many 


of the suggestions for spending this money are 
extravagant and absurd. It will behoove the 
citizens to keep a close watch upon their public 
servants to see that this amount of ready cash 
shall not be syuandered in undertakings unim- 
portant, but that it shall be expended according 
to a well-devised and closely related pro- 
gramme Which will distribute its benefits tairly 
among all sections of the tax-paying com- 
munity. The work of city beautification 1s 
one that suggests itself immediately to every- 
body, but this work should not be undertaken 
until a comprehensive plan shall have been 
adopted ; otherwise improvements may be scat- 
teringly attempted, not connected properly with 
one another, and, as a result, much ot desirable 
beneficial effect shall be lost. 1 observe that 
there is talk of still further contest ot the 
ordinance on the ground that the suit decided 
last ‘luesday is final only as regards the tax up 
to 1910. ‘This would be a fatal mistake on the 
part of the United Railways Company, ‘The 
thing for that corporation to do is to give up 
its contest and submit itself to the operation of 
the law. | observe likewise that there is talk 
of breaking up fhe unitary street railway sys- 
tem into its component parts, reverting to the 
operation of separate franchises and the aboli- 
tion of the transfer system of fares. If this 
should be attempted, public antipathy to the 
corporation will be intensified with disastrous 
results. Ili the Supreme Court decision takes 
from the street railway company such a large 
amount of money as to paralyze its work ot 
improvement and extension, we shall have an- 
other problem, in the solution of which the 
corporation is not likely to fare very well. If 
the company cannot give the city adequate ser- 
vice, the city will be compelled to do so, and 
under the new charter, the millions of dollars 
accruing from the mill tax may be devoted to 
the undertaking of supplying rapid transit to 
the community by the community itself. The 
city needs rapid transit, and if the company 
cannot provide it, the city must. In point of 
fact, the city is not nearly so much in need 
of the money it wins by this victory in the 
courts as it is in need of better street rail- 
way service. It is probable that the United 
Railways may have to be reorganized as the 
result of its defeat after a fight of thirteen 
years. If this should be the case, it is to be 
hoped that the reorganization will be carried 
out in a spirit of co-operation with the mu- 
nicipality rather than in the spirit of antag- 
onism which has kept the suit for the mill tax 
in the court for so long. Any reorganization 
must be on an unwatered basis. In spite of 
the great weight of expert legal opinion against 
the constitutionality of the tax, the company 
finds that it has simply expended hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in useless litigation. I’ur- 
ther litigation on the subject of the tax or upon 
other matters at issue between the city and 
company would add to the financial distress 
of the public utility. There has been more or 
less talk for many years about compromise 
of the issues between the city and the rail- 
ways. Now is the time for the representatives 
of the railways and the representatives of the 
city to arrange some plan of harmonious co- 
operation to the settlement of all subjects in 
dispute, and for unified effort for the devel- 
opment and improvement of the transportation 
service in every respect. Tighting is a most 
expensive form of activity, and in the long 
run profits little to either side. ‘The United 
Railways management should sit down and 
think intensely upon the advisability of getting 
in touch and in tune with the spirit of the 
time. The city does not want to destroy the 
corporation’s property. It is as much inter- 
ested in that property paying dividends to its 
stockholders as is the company itself. A bank- 
rupt street railway system is not a good ad- 
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vertisement for a town. The city and the rail- 
way company must get together. 
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The Encyc. Brit. ake 

AND now the new “handy” Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica, we are told, is to be increased in 
price after a while. There are only so many 
sets remaining and the suckers are invited to 
“get in on the good thing” before the raise in 
price is made. ‘This is the game that was 
worked on the original edition. Veople were 
told that the price was to be raised after a 
certain period and they rushed to buy, on the 
theory that they would never be able to get 
the set of books cheaper. When this particular 
combination of bait and threat had done its 
perfect work, the new “handy” edition was 
announced at a price 6-1 per cent less than that 
paid by the victims of the former scheme. It 
looks as if there has come a slump in the 
purchase of the cheaper, “handy” edition and 
the public is now advised that within a very 
short time the price will be advanced at least 
25 per cent, in order to hurry them up to the 
bargain counter. Circulars from the nceyclo- 
paedia Brittanica Company declare that this 
increase in price is rendered necessary by the 
result of the war in increasing the price of 
paper, leather and other book-making mate- 
rials. ‘This should draw the suckers mightily. 
Then, when all the possible victims at a 64 
per cent reduction ot the original price have 
been rounded up, there will probably be an- 
other and still cheaper edition of the ‘thandy” 
set. In all the history of fake bookselling, 
nothing has equaled the ingenuity of the gratt 
behind the Hucyclopaedia Brittanica.- When 
the operation of this scheme is over, it is 
highly probable that the subscription book- 
selling business in the United States will be 
“on the bum” for many years. ‘The fact of 
the matter is that the latest edition of the 
Encyclopaedia is not to be compared for ac- 
curacy or inclusiveness of information with 
former editions under the management of Eng- 
lish publishers. Many writers and publicists 
who have occasion to use an encyclopaedia 
frequently have told me that the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica that is now being put upon the 
public is deficient at hundreds of points where 
any well-compiled book of reference with 
such pretensions would be dependable. I am 
told that it is not up to date in the matter of 
scientific advancement and that it is particular- 
ly and peculiarly useless in the matter of 
furnishing forth information, political and his- 
torical, which should be found between its 
covers with relation to events in the world 
since the appearance of the edition which is 
generally called the tenth. That the new 
“handy” edition is not as good as the one it 
succeeds was pretty thoroughly demonstrated 
in Mr. Sherwin Cody’s letter to the Mirror 
last week. Reduced type-pages by the photo- 
graphic process are not clear to the eye, and, 
to tell the truth, the pages from which the 
reductions were made were none to clear in 
the high-priced edition from which the 
“handy” set has been made. I notice that all 
the leading magazines continue to carry flam- 
boyant advertisements of the handy encyclo- 
pacdia and that not one of them except the 
Bellman, of Minneapolis, has contained a word 
of comment upon the colossal confidence game 
that has béen worked upon the book-purchas- 
ing public. 
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Francis Grierson, Mystic 

Next Wednesday afternoon, at the Wed- 
nesday Club auditorium, literary and musical 
St. Louisans will have an opportunity to see 
and hear one of the most remarkable literary 
and musical personalities of the present time. 
I refer to Mr. Francis Grierson. ‘This gentle- 
man comes to give a recital under the auspices 
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of the Wednesday Club of St. Louis. Mr. 


Urierson has many distinctions, his first being 
provably that he has written the greatest bOoK 
yet prouuced about the American Civil War— 
dle Valley ot the Shadow.” in this re- 
luarkabie volume tilere 1s displayed the on- 
couung OL that tremendous cataclysm with a 
splenaidly Opaline lucency breaking through 
luce somber Overhanging cioud Of doom, ‘Lne 
scenes of the narrauve are laid in the Lncoin 
country in Lilinois, and they portray that re- 
gion and its peopie as the great passions ot 
the time work m and through them with a 
wondertul vividness and intensity. Something 
of the solemn, tragic quality ot ‘Lhomas 
tiardy’s dealings with we a,ngiish moors 
shows itselt in Mr. Grierson s deaing with the 
region itself. ‘Lhe country 1s a dominant char- 
acer in the book. Jooms up gradually and 
with overpowering majesty the one great man 
ot the time, Abraham Lincoln. ‘Lhe volume 
has a peculiar quality of unexpressed but 
strongly suggested mysticism; a darkly burn- 
ing religious atmosphere veils the tremendous 
drama. ‘Lhe Valley of the Shadow” is the 
nearest approach we have yet had to an epic 
ot our Civil War. In the final chapters, Mr. 
Grierson deals with social and political condi- 
tions in the city of St. Louis. On a more 
stupendous scale he conveys to us the spirit of 
that period with which we are familiar on a 
somewhat smaller scale in Winston Churchill’s 
novel, “The Crisis.””. Mr, Grierson paints with 
a larger brush on a larger canvas and deals 
with the unseen but omnipotent influences 
which moved events at that time. Not since 
1863 has Mr. Grierson returned to St. Louis. 
Since that time he has been a world-figure, so 
to speak. In the days of the second empire 
in aris he was a feature of life at the court 
and in the faubourgs and salons. He was the 
associate of all the writers who made up the 
school known as the Parnassians. Not only 
was he a brilliant writer of that time, but 
he developed and displayed what is perhaps 
the most remarkable gift of musical improvisa- 
tion the world has ever known. — Lor fifty 
years I‘rancis Grierson has been a prominent 
tigure in the aesthetic world of the [European 
capitals by reason of this musical genius. ‘The 
remarkable thing about this musical gift is 
that he can be said never to have studied music 
either as an art or as a science, that he cannot 
play by note, that he very seldom indulges in 
interpretation of any of the world-famous mu- 
sical compositions, and that in all his travels 
through Kurope and America he has never 
been found near a piano except upon the occa- 
sions when he appears upon the platform in 
his improvisations. Grierson is a poet as well 
as a musician. In fact, his appearances be- 
force the public are in his capacity of poet 
and seer. His lectures, so-called, are in reality 
rhapsodies of speech translated subsequently 
into pianistic expression. ‘Those who have 
heard him declaim *’The Awakening in West- 
minster Abbey” and then heard him convey 
the same effects on the piano have had a rev- 
elation never before experienced of the perfect 
translation of the ideas of speech into music. 
Mr. Grierson is one of the world’s best-kyown 
mystics. His book, “Modern Mysticism,” is 
the highest expression of the cult of the in- 
tangible, informing spirit of that religion 
which sees this world as a symbol of another 
unseen world, I know of nothing with which 
to compare it except the mystic outpourings of 
Fiona McLeod, otherwise William Sharp. 
Peculiarly penetrating and illuminative are 
the writings of Mr. Grierson upon the French 
writers who carry in solution in their work 
this mystic spirit or feeling. His’ volume, 
“Parisian Portraits,’ contains more material 
enabling one to understand the literature of 
France, let us say, during the ascendency of 
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Mallarme and his school than is to be found 
anywhere else in English. He brings to his 
appearances upon the platform a wealth of 
experience in the highest circles of European 
life, social, intellectual and aesthetic, not to 
be duplicated in any personality at present 
before the public. He has been the friend of 
the makers and shapers of the world on the 
other side of the water for two generations 
and has been a part of most of the important 
events of the world in that time. Given this 
wide experience and mingling with it the 
peculiar quality of mystic vision, his message 
to his hearers is one of a singular solemnity 
not unrelieved by bright splendor. What he 
has to say is not like what is said by any 
other person now appearing before the public. 
There is something in his words and more 
particularly in his music which is like an aura 
from the man himself. ‘There runs through 
his expression, in whatever art, a distinct vein 
of prophecy. One of the prophecies is out- 
lined with rather more than the usual dis- ’ 
tinctness in his volume, “The Invincible Alli- 
ance. ‘The substance of that book, written 
now many years ago, is to be found reduced 
to plainer and more concrete terms in the 
arguments of men like Professor Roland 
Greene Usher for a union of interests and 
forces between Great Britain and the United 
States. All of Mr. Griersons’ experiences, in- 
tuitions and visions are fused in the unique 
entertainment which he proffers to the more 
exclusively intellectual elements of the coun- 
try. Ilis blend of oratory, poetry, prophecy 
and music is something which produces upon 
his hearers an almost hypnotic, ecstatic effect. 
Chiefly he has been appearing in this country 
at various universities and his deliverances 
have been the subject of speculation and 
contemplation among his auditors for long 
after his departure. He returns to St. Louis 
after an absence of more than half a century 
with a message not unrelated in character to 
and not essentially differing in spiritual qual- 
ity from that which he drew from the condi- 
tions of life hereabouts before and during the 
Great War between the States. When he was 
last in St. Louis the United States was in “the 
valley of the shadow” and now it is the world 
that walks therein. Mr. Grierson tells by 
speech and through the piano how we shall 
come through the present shadow, and_ his 
music-poem, “The Awakening in Westminster 
Abbey,” is another Vision of Judgment. 
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Here’s Help for Mr. Hurley 


By W. M. R. 


ICE-CHAIRMAN HURLEY of the 
¥ Iederal ‘Trade Commission delivered 
an address in Boston a few evenings 

ago, in which he gave his hearers the benefit 
of his observations upon the testimony elicited 
by that body in its investigation into business 
conditions in America. According to the sum- 
maries of his remarks, he reaches conclusions 
which are seized upon with avidity as sup- 
porting the contentions of those who claim 
that what is chiefly needed in American busi- 
ness affairs is efficiency. ‘The effect of most 
of the comment that I have seen upon Mr. 
Hurley’s address is to make a case for those 
who want to put the soft pedal upon all the 
revelations of recent years which tended to 
show that business supremacy was the result 
primarily of evil practices upon the part of 
those men and institutions which attained the 
supremacy aforesaid. So far as I can make 
out, Mr. Hurley’s remarks are accepted in 
certain quarters as a demonstration that the 
present Administration’s effort to bring about 
a return of competitive business to the end 
of the survival of free conditions, is destined 
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to failure because of the ignorance and the 
incompetence of the American business man, 
generally speaking. 

It seems that the affairs of 260,000 business 
concerns have been preliminarily examined by 
the ‘Trade Commission. More than a third 
of them are said to have been profitless, while 
another third have been, as the saying 1s, 
“hanging on by the skin of their teeth.” It is 
asserted that more than three-quarters of the 
total number are unprofitable and unsuccess- 
ful, while only one-tenth of those studied 
knew anything about their costs of doing 
business. More than half of the institutions 
classified as successful were found, according 
to Mr. Hurley, to carry on their business 
with no “charge-off for depreciation.” — This 
showing, if it is in accordance with the facts, 
would seem to justify the comment of the 
New York Sun, that it is “an exhibit of any- 
thing but fitness for that state of competition 
which it has been the goal of so much po- 
litical endeavor to assure to the business com- 
munity.” Moreover, the Sun says, “it is also 
an exhibit which suggests that a vast amount 
of business uproar has been raised in political 
quarters in an effort to procure from politics, 
through statutory enactments, a measure of 
business solvency by protection from competi- 
tion which a very large percentage of business 
has been too inefficient to obtain for itself in 
the competitive field.” In short, the large 
number of failures in business life are due 
chiefly to lack of efficiency among people who 
engage in business. ‘The deduction from this 
is that “polities cannot save business if it will 
not take the trouble to save itself from fail- 
ure.” 

All this is very well, and probably Mr. Hur- 
ley gives his conclusions according to the 
economic light that has been vouchsafed unto 
him. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, stu- 
dents of business conditions in the United 
States and elsewhere are fully aware that no 
amount of efficiency will guarantee the success 
of a business venture upon the part of any 
individual or combinatign of individuals whose 
enterprise finds itself “up against’? monopoly 
conditions. A vast majority of the business 
undertakings in the United States are con- 
fronted with one fixed charge, with many pro- 
tean manifestations, from which they cannot 
escape by any manifestation of efficiency at 
present imaginable. ‘This fixed charge is the 
fixed charge of rent. It is the fixed charge. 
finally, of land monopoly. Rent is passed 
along in a thousand ways. It operates to sap 
earnings and profits in forms and fashions 
which the ordinary business man- cannot 
always perceive. . 

It is a fact indisputable that the greatest 
business corporations in the United States, 
the successes of which are upon the lips of 
everyone, are just those business institutions 
which have been enabled to secure the largest 
measure of monopoly of .natural resources. 
There is not a successful trust or combination 
in the country, with very few exceptions, that 
is not rooted in land monopoly. Iron and coal 
and steel and oil and lumber are the materials 
which have been most successfully monop- 
olized. ‘They are all part of the natural re- 
sources of the earth. ‘They are all held in 
vast areas in few hands and the greater part 
of such holdings is not held productively. 
The power of too many of the greatly success- 
ful business institutions is based, not upon the 
production of wealth, but upon keeping the 
earth out of productive use. ‘The controllers 
of these natural resources are aided in their 
restriction of production by the great trans- 
portation companies, which are themselves 
mortised and tennoned in land monopoly. 

The smaller business man cannot compete 
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with these huge powers. In the rendering of 
service to his fellowmen, he is hampered by 
the tribute which he has to pay to these com- 
mercial and financial forces in the multifarious 
forms of rent. ‘The limitation of production 
operates to throw what production there is in- 
to the hands of a few. ‘This results in a neces- 
sary concentration of business and a concen- 
tration finally of wealth. We hear a great 
deal about the efficiency of the great producing 
corporations, of their unique and ingenious 
devices for saving expense and motion in pro- 
duction and manufacture. It is none the less 
true that all these devices are but subsidiary 
to the primal and overwhelming device of 
monopoly or privilege. It is idle to lecture 
the small business man upon the beauties of 
cost computation, charging off depreciation, 
reducing the operations in production and all 
that sort of thing. ‘Those of us who know 
anything, know it to be a fact that all these 
devices of marvelous efficiency which have 
been put into operation by the larger business 
concerns have been discovered or invented 
long after the institutions now using them had 
attained to dominance in the industrial world. 
Ivfficiency has come into play largely in a sec- 
ondary way, as a means of increasing the 
profits of monopoly. 

. The outery on the part of the people has not 
been for an interference with the ordinary 
methods of business, but for a restoration of 
competition on fair terms. The competition 
we have under our present system is a jug- 
handled competition. ‘Those businesses which 
have attained unto enormous success have had 
the handle of the jug. They have been playing 
with loaded dice. They have been boxing 
with horseshoes concealed in their boxing- 
gloves. ‘Their one advantage has been that 
they have been enabled to secure a privilege 
in ownership of the soil and its natural re- 
sources, and they have been enabled thereby 
to control production and, to a large extent, 
the distribution thereof. The control of pro- 
duction and distribution has given these con- 
cerns the control of wages as well as of prices. 
The holding out of use of the natural resources 
of the earth is responsible more than anything 
else for the high’ cost of living. This control 
of the natural resources in large volume and 
in few hands has made the smaller business 
man subservient to his larger brethren pan- 
oplied in the mail of land monopoly. The 
small business man has to carry the rent and 
the taxes which are not paid by the holders of 
land monopoly. He has to pay the taxes and 
rent upon all the natural resources that are 
kept out of use, and he has to pay it as well, in 
prices, upon those resources Which are produc- 
tively exploited. 

Undoubtedly a great many men go into busi- 
ness without any idea of business efficiency. 
But it is equally a matter of fact that most of 
the men who go into business of various kinds 
average about the same in intellectual equip- 
ment and in natural gumption. It is in all 
probability a fact that most of the failures in 
business are due to the economic ignorance of 
those who make the venture. If the ordinary 
man going into Lusiness would sit down and 
figure out the incidence of the charges which 
fall upon him, but which, in a perfected eco- 
nomic system, would be more justly distrib- 
uted, he would keep out of business and play 
the part of safety by taking a job under one 
of the great corporations. The overhead 
charges upon business, every one of which 
may be said to be finally reducible to some 
form of rent, are what is eating up the small 
business man, and no amount of efficiency, of 
cost system, reckoning of depreciation, or any- 
thing else, can save him in the long run, The 
great producer, less taxed relatively, can un- 


dersell him and overcharge him at the same 
time. More and more the stupendous business 
successes are discovered upon analysis to be 
not so much successes in manufacturing or in 
service, but success in the acquisition of con- 
trol of the soil. More and more it is being 
made evident that this control of the soil 
amounts to a control of business in almost 
every possible manifestation of activity. 

Of course, Vice-Chairman Hurley, of the 
Iederal ‘Trade Commission, has not borne in 
mind this fact of the effect of land monopoly 
in the conduct of his investigations. He has 
looked apparently only at the mechanical 
aspects of business. FEle has not gone to the 
source. Ile has not discovered that the pres- 
ent economic system has made of the earth a 
“closed shop” in the possession of a few land 
monopolists. Ile has not discovered that the 
man who has the control of the land has the 
control, not only of the supply of goods, but 
of the labor which is necessary to produce 
those goods. ‘This control enables those who 


possess it to take from every form of labor—: 


and this includes the services of the small 
business man—a large percentage of the pro- 
duct and profit of that labor. The man in 
control of the land gathers taxes in thousands 
of forms from every kind of business imag- 
inable. And the more the land is gathered 
into the control of fewer hands, the more 
general and drastic this monopolistic collection 
of taxes and rent becomes. This it is which 
brings about the multiplication of the number 
of failures in business. The profits of busi- 
ness are sucked out of it insidiously by rent. 
The taxes of business are paid in the long 
run chiefly by small business. The larger the 
business in the United States, the less taxes, 
relatively, it pays. It is enabled to do this 
by our taxation system, which places all the 
burden upon production and very little of it— 
if any at all—upon privilege. 

The reason there is such a wealth of failure 
in business is simply because there is such an 
inevitable and continuous success in landlord- 
ism. The profits of business go to the land- 
owners. The taxes that should fall on land- 
owners fall on business. It is the landlord 
that is eating up the business man and some 
day, let us hope, the business man will see it. 
Nothing that I have seen concerning the Bos- 
ton address of Vice-Chairman Hurley of the 
Federal ‘Trades Commfssion, indicates that he 
has the faintest suspicion of the real reason 
behind business unsuccess. Before Mr. Hur- 
ley shapes up the substance of his Boston ad- 
dress into his formal report to Congress, he 
would do well to take a couple of weeks off 
and soak himself in the testimony given be- 
fore the United States Industrial Commission 
and in the conclusions and recommendations 
of Mr. Frank P. Walsh, the chairman of that 
body. Then he will know the causes of busi- 
ness failure and industrial and social discon- 
tent--and the remedy. 
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The Healer 


By Harris Merton Lyont 


ITH the other nurses—there were thou- 
W sands of them, of all sorts, men and 

women—she went about her life’s work in 
the great Hospital Without Walls. 

She was tall, blonde, strong; her blue eyes were 
set wide apart beneath broad brows; her smile was 
the smile of a child, unconscious of sorrow or pain 
of soul. Her soul seemed fresh and impalpable as 
the aether, a spirit of air, an Ariel; she carried 
with her the health of Winds, the soothing cures 
of cool breezes. 

All through the wards and divisions, the private 
rooms and the sun parlors of the Hospital Without 
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Walls reeked the smells of the chemicals. of Life, 
the ammonias sweated from living, the exhala- 
tions from the carcasses of pain and decay; and in 
the open halls there was the continual crying of 
brute voices, taut and lax, telling their agony like 
violins and bassoons. 

Amongst the patients, the multitudinous sufffer- 
ers, she came like a breath blowing through a 
cooled 
them, and their animal eyes for the time turned 
to the eyes of spirits; they were refréshed and 
could again bear with ease the anguish and the 
enawing of Life. 

(“Nurse! Nurse” they kept calling. “Oh, my 
God, nurse, come to me!’’) 

And when she had left them they talked to one 
another of her curious power of healing. 


hole of Heaven. She administered and 
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“The black comes over my eyes, you know,” ex- 
plained a manic, plodding in depression the length 
of his private room. 
and thin. 


He was a grey old man, rich 
“The black comes this way down, from 
the middle to the top of my head, over into my 
eyes; it almost shuts out everything from me... 
everything except the black. But when she comes, 
then all is light, the blackness seems to roll back, 
it rolls clear of me. I see sunbeams and white but- 
terflies dancing. I see a green landscape from a 
hilltop I once’ knew when I was young and in 
love.” 

And a proud, handsome woman who was in 
Hospital because of a sin she had done 
red she could hardly endure it when she realized 
that her God knew what she had done, a foul sin 
cast into a vault that was a deeper and darker 
vault than the vault below the Bridge of Sighs— 
this woman would cry after the nurse had passed; 


a sin so 





and the tears were medicine to her hard eyes. “She 
makes me think of a time when I was a little 
eirl—I had a rag dollie—the sun shone into the 
nursery—and I used to kiss the dollie and hug it 
to my breast. I was in love with my dollie. I 
can’t understand why I sinned. I always loved my 
dollie—and the sun shone into the nursery. I was 
happy. But my sin has made me dumb, somehow. 
And when she comes she breaks up the awful 
dumbness in me; the tears flow, they soothe me, I 
get a little rest.” 

In the sun-parlor, an exhausted man, an ex- 
perimenter in physics, said, weakly: “There is 
something wonderful about this nurse to me, about 
Her essence comes to me”’—he made 
In spirals. I 


her essence. 
a gesture—‘“in spirals, of course. 
lose this flat, oppressive sense of exhaustion. She 
makes me remember, when IT was a small boy, how 
one day, without knowing how to swim, I jumped 
into a cool, deep pool. in Gooseneck Creek. There 
is that sense of bobbing around in the cool water, 
in the liquid depths, under the shade of an oak 
tree. Cool and liquid, cool and liquid, coming in 
spirals . . . how she cleans me, and I can go on.” 

(“Nurse! Nurse!”, came the cries, from far and 
near, amid the chemical reek of Life.) 

A neurasthenic spinster spoke : “When I was twenty, 
Leonard got into the garden one moonlight night 
and kissed me by the fountain. The fountain shot 
up in tall spurts and fell back oddly, as if its 
column was shorter as it fell down; and he hugged 
me in his arms and told me he loved me. The 
pit of my stomach seemed on fire and the blood 
beat in my neck. The moon shone on the drops 
of water. A dog was barking. The rest of life 
was a pack of lies, and I know it when she comes 
to tend me. I am only sick because of the lies. 
When she is about, the old fountain falls back oddly 
again, his breath is on my check and the pit of 
my stomach grows warm.” 

A man of middle age, whose heart was failing 
him, said in a low voice: “Only my duty to others 
And duty is full 
When the 
nurse comes my way I forget all these new and 
pressing things, however, and I’m again. 
There were four of us fellows got drunk once, long 


I think, keeps me going along. 
of sadness and tired sighs at midnight. 


young 


ago in the springtime and we stayed drunk for 
two weeks. We were putting up at an old inn in 
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Shropshire and we all wrote a book of verse to- 
gether. daughter in 


Wellington; her name was Dolly—Dora—no, Polly ; 


There was a_ shoemaker’s 
and I promised to marry her and taught her the 
names of some of the stars in the heavens : 
Arcturus, Aldebaran, the Pleiades When this 
nurse comes to me, I think of those stars and go 
to my Hospital window and look up at them. 
Somehow it all seems clean and fresh and young 
again.” 

And so they confessed, all these maimed and 
beaten people; the sick, the idle, the struggling, the 
anguished, those fighting old sins or new circum- 
stance the sad, bitter, diseased, bruised patients 
in the great grey old Hospital Without Walls. Some 
the wonderful nurse made think of childhood, some 
of love, some of life and all of youth. Old soldiers 
swore softly that she revivified in them the rush 
of wars; consumptive lads smilingly quoted poetry 
after her coming. Others spoke of country roads 
and of gathering flowers in the month of an im- 
mortal May, long past: or of the life-clasp of 
the bridegroom and the bride in the great night 
of mysticism when the Spirit of the Universe 
fused their desire; or, of running water and dreams 
of fame rippling easily with its stream; or, of 
purging death and the solemn facing of the power 
that owns us. 


So they confessed and lived and cried for her. 

And the days went by and they lived on, upheld 
by her magic, leaning on her for more and more 
faith in the things of this world that are beautiful 
and pure. ‘Nurse! Nurse! Oh, my God, nurse, 
come tend to me and soothe me!” they cried . . 
until one day they cried in vain. 

The sweet nurse came not, and they stared at 
one another with dull and desperate animal eyes. 
Dismay spread through their harassed bodies. 

“Nurse! Nurse! Where are you? 
coming to us any more?” 

And other nurses came and said: “She will come 
no more.” 

* * * * * * % * * 


Aren’t you 


For she was dead, the great singer. 
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Come, William et al. 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


OME William, you are the author of “Cur- 
rents of Destiny.” 
Come, Theodore, you wrote “Cowardly Shrink- 
ing from Duty.” 
Come, hoth of you, America needs you. 
We have a problem. 
It is called: 
Seas.” 
We will make it into two problems, 
For it would be a shame 


“Neutrality, or The Freedom of the 


To waste both of you on one problem. 

One problem then is Neutrality, 

And that’s for you, William. 

And one is The Freedom of the Seas, 

That’s for you, Theodore. 

And first where do the Currents of Destiny take us, 

O, William, in the handling of neutrality? 

And if we do not shrink in a way too cowardly 

May we have the freedom of the seas, 

O, Theodore? 

Ahem! There are difficulties ! 

For it is nice to stop the submarines, 

But it would be nice to ship goods, wouldn't it, 

To neutral countries? 

But how can you do it 

When certain foreign consuls at our ports 

Won’t let you? 

And if they won’t let you, where’s your neutrality, 

And your freedom of the seas? 

Well, now, Theodore, how shall we not shrink 

In a way cowardly or otherwise? 

Ahem! we could drive these consuls from the cus- 
tom houses, 

And send battleships 


/ 
To convoy America’s meat! 
But if we did, 


What would become of our precious Philippines 

Which came to us on the currents of destiny 

And through bravely doing our duty 

And not cowardly shrinking from it 

Ahem! You get the secret thought no doubt! 

Come, William! 

Come, Theodore! 

What shall we do? 

For you who piloted the Republic to such glory 

Can certainly take us to the Islands of the Blest! 
eee 
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Preparedness by Treaty 
By Wm. Preston Hill, M. D., Ph. D. 


LL measures for anything like real prepared- 
ness have been side-tracked by the present 
Congress. Once again the Pork Barrel and 

their political fences haye proved more attractive 
to Congressmen than any consideration of patriot- 
ism or public duty. 

They have humbugged the people with the name 
Federalized Militia, which is nothing but a fraud, 
because the United States constitution would have 
to be changed to give the Federal government any 
control over the militia, and their whole scheme 
will simply amount to turning over a lot of money 
of the Federal government to the political rings in 
the states now in control of our militia, where it 
will be wasted, dissipated or grafted, as in the 
past. 

It is true that, under the actual stress of the Mex- 
ican trouble, they have increased the regular army 
a little, but we are just as far from any real pre- 
Furthermore, I seriously doubt 
whether we will be able in the near future to get 
any Congress to act differently. The trouble lies 


paredness as ever. 


with our system of government, which is quite 
misrepresentative of the intelligent thinking part 
of the nation, and thus irresponsive to any public 
opinion. Our Congress reflects in miniature the 
image of the great disorganized mass of the ignor- 
ant, corrupt and indifferent voters. 

We talk glibly about democracy and a government 
of, by and for the people, and these are beautiful 
and ideal in theory, but so far, we have failed 
utterly to organize democracy, so as to 
from it any intelligent and coherent group action. 

So far the people have been nothing but a mob, 


secure 


utterly powerless to get together and unite so as 
to secure the group action which is so essential to 
the welfare of a nation. 

I would be hopeless about the future of this 
country, and about the future of any democracy, 
if I were not sure that there is a way that the 
people can be organized, so as to secure the intel- 
ligent, co-operative action of the nation; but until 
we can bring about this change of our system, | 
do not believe that we will make much headway in 
so complex a matter as national preparedness. 

| very much fear that we will continue in our 
present state, perhaps until some great national 
disaster wakes us up, and brings the nation face 
to face with the stern realities of the world, and 
compels it to reconstruct itself under the stress 
of terrible necessity. 

In the meantime, it behooves us to consider other 
measures of preparedness that may secure our 
national safety. One idea seems to be prevalent, 
and it was voiced by President Wilson in his speech 
at Des Moines, to-wit: that this country should 
have the greatest navy in the world, and that this 
would adequately defend this country against any 
contingency, and make it unnecessary to have any 
real army. 

1 consider this idea erroneous, and based upon 
a misconception of the facts developed by the 
present war. In fact, it would be practically im- 
possible for our nation to acquire the greatest navy. 


It would take many years to construct and equip 
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such a navy, and, the moment such a program was 
adopted by Congress, other nations and especially 
Great Britain, would feel menaced, and would pro- 
built, by one equal 
our 


ceed to match every ship we 
or more powerful of their own, and when 
program was completed, we would find our rela- 
tive naval strength just about where it is to-day. 
Furthermore, even if we could manage by extraor- 
dinary expenditure, to surpass other nations in 
naval construction, and thus have the greatest navy, 
we could not hope to have a greater navy than a 
combination of great nations, and it is precisely 
such a combination that we would inevitably face 
if we pursued that policy. 

Great Britain, for instance, who had felt menaced 
by our naval expansion, and who had tried (let 
us suppose for the sake of argument) in vain, to 
keep ahead of us in naval construction, 
therefore, feel more and more irritated and alarm- 
ed and would inevitably form a combination against 
us to destroy us before we got too strong, and this 
would be easy to do because other nations would 
feel equally menaced by our naval supremacy. It 
is not, therefore, one power alone that we would 
have to face, but a combination of powers, and we 
would be attacked in the Atlantic and Pacific at 
the same time, and our naval supremacy 
quickly be sent to the bottom of both oceans by 


the superior forces of the allied powers. 


would, 


would 


For these reasons, I consider it impracticable for 
this country to enter by itself on the attempt to 
surpass other nations with its navy. IT am sure that 
such an attempt would not only fail to increase our 
safety, but on the contrary, would directly provoke 
greater dangers than those which we are trying 
to avoid, 

We would find it in vain to proclaim our peace- 
ful intentions, and that we were building this great 
Our high sound- 


navy for defensive purposes only. 
foreign 


ing platitudes would not be believed by 


in international words 


powers because, relations, 
count for nothing, and we are judged by our acts 
alone. Foreign statesmen know very well, for in- 
stance, that, whereas the officials in power in this 
country may be at one time very peaceful, well 
meaning gentlemen, their successors may be men 
of a, different stripe, and the supremacy in naval 
power once established here, may be, by a turn of 
the wheel, used against them. 

It seems to me that it is absolutely necessary for 
the thinking people of this country to realize that 
the world has now entered into a new era. 


This world war will mark the end of an epoch 
in the history of the human race, and the birth of a 
new order of things. In the travail of this titanic 
struggle is being hammered out the new era of 
International Combinations. After this war the 
world is going to be divided no longer into indi- 
vidual nations, but into of nations, very 
closely allied and united for all international rela- 
tions, and offensive and defensive purposes. It is 
that no very decisive 


groups 


easy enough to see now, 
supremacy will be achieved by either group of com- 
batants in the present struggle, and that some sort 
of peace will be negotiated which will leave the 
result more or less a draw. Then the common 
danger will unite England, France, Italy and Rus- 
sia into a closer union than ever, in which they 
will act as a unit in all their foreign relations or 
world politics. The same thing will, of course, 
take place with the Teutonic powers and the allies 
that they can retain. 

The allied powers will, of course, try to keep 
Japan with their alliance, and I believe with suc- 
cess, because Japan will find it difficult to separate 
itself from England and her allies. 

The moment Japan attempted any alliance with 


Germany, England and Russia would organize 
China against her, and would surely accomplish her 
destruction by their command of the ocean. On 
the other hand, Japan could not remain isolated, 


because she would be as great a menace to the allied 
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powers, in that condition, and they will not tolerate 
any uncertain, equivocal attitude. 
and if you 


are are cither for us or against us, 


are not for will consider you against us.” 
Japan will have to declare whether she adheres to 
the allies in this war, and I am convinced that not 
only honor, but self-preservation as well, will com- 


us, we 


pel her to continue on that side. 

Our position will be somewhat similar. With our 
great population, industrial development, potential 
naval power and our geographical position, we will 
hold almost the world so 
evenly divided, and our splendid isolation will no 
longer be possible, because it will be looked upon 


balance of power in a 


as menacing by both sides and, if we attempt it, 
both sides will plot our ruin in order to reduce 
our potential menace to a minimum. 

Our isolation would he especially menacing to 
England and her allies, because, in the event that 
Japan became unreliable, we could, by suddenly 
forming a new alliance with the Teutonic powers 
and Japan, turn the scale against England and 
control the seas against her and bring about her 
downfall. 

This menace would be especially accentuated if 
we attempted enormously to expand our navy, and 
self-preservation Eneland and her 
allies to crush us before we got too strong. This 
course would have the advantage of cementing 
Japan to their alliance, because our interests in the 
Pacilic conflict with Japan’s, and we are looked upon 
by her with fear and suspicion, on account of our 


would compel 


racial prejudices. 

I feel certain, therefore, 
maintain our isolation and at 
pand our navy greatly, we will surely have to face 
future with the Western 


attempt to 
time 


that if we 
the same ex- 
a conflict in the near 
Allies and Japan. 

In a word, [ believe the world will have reached 
that condition in uncertain, free-lance 


attitude will no longer be tolerated, and we 


which an 
will 
have to declare unequivocally for one side or the 
other. 

If we atempt to throw in our lot with the Ger- 
manic powers, we will be immediately or very soon 
attacked by the other allied and = Japan, 
so as to quickly eliminate us from any possibility 


powers 


of future mischief. 

On the other hand, if we throw in our lot with 
England and her allies, we will turn the scale for 
them and for ourselves, as a member of the com- 
bination, into the control of the world. 

The moment we enter the alliance, Japan is bound 
hand and foot, and can no longer be doubtful, he- 
would face annihilation against such a 
On the other hand, the moment we 
against 


cause she 
combination. 
enter the alliance we 
any attack from any quarter, cither from Germany 


are perfectly safe 


_or Japan. 


The way, therefore, for us to achieve prepared- 
ness, since we are unwilling to, or unable to, have 
a great army or universal military training, is by 
treaty, and this is the only thing that can take the 
place of universal military training. I have proved 
conclusively that a great navy will not do it, but 
on the other hand will bring on the conflict itself, 
and if we attempt this big navy without at the same 
time having our great army, it will surely bring 
about our downfall. 

The idea of George Washington and the fathers 
of the republic, that we must avoid entangling 
alliances, was good in their time, but is no longer 
tenable in the world of to-day, because conditions 
have changed completely, and we must change with 
them or suffer disaster. 

When I speak of this country joining the al- 
liance of the Western Powers and Japan, I do so, 
purely from the standpoint of the self-interest of 
the United States, without regard to our sympathies 
with any of the belligerents in the present struggle. 
My sympathies with foreign nations have not 
changed but they are a very minor consideration 
when compared to the interest of this country, and 


It will be: “You. 


[ believe this should be the case with every other 
American citizen. 

I think moreover, that a large majority of the 
people of this country, on account of the similarity 
of language and of our democratic institutions, 
trade relations, ete., are in favor of [england and 
her.allies, and it would be easier for them to form 


that alliance, than to form one with the Teutonic 


powers. 
Moreover, England is as much interested in main- 
taining the Monroe Doctrine as we are, and in the 
past, it has been her navy that has maintained it, 
much more than our declaration. 
as much interested in maintaining the open door 
policies in the Orient as we are, and an alliance 
our foreign 
effort 


Inegland is also 


secure all of 
further 


will at once 


automatically, 


with her 


policies without any 
on our part. 

It may be urged that there is a certain conflict 
of interest between this country and England, in 
the fact of our long boundary line with Canada. 
This is perfectly true, and it may prove a source 
Canada is more 


of conflict in the future, when 


populous. But there are only two ways to over- 
come this difficulty. 

The first is for this country to assert its suprem- 
acy by force and to bring about the hegemony of 
this continent, bringing Canada under the suzerainty 
of this country. The second is by treaty, which 
will practically bring about the same result in the 
long run. 

The people of this country are, by the nature of 
institutions, conquest, and they 
perhaps unwilling, to undergo the 
their national 


their opposed to 
are unable, or 
discipline necessary to develop 
strength; hence, I consider the first plan imprac- 
The and it 


will come about in the 
if we are closely allied with the empire of which 


ticable. second can be accomplished 


natural order of things 


Canada 1s a part: 

Moreover, the second course promises most for 
the welfare of humanity. If the human race is ever 
going to be able to exorcise the spectre of militarism 
and the perpetual threat of war, it must be by some 
form of international agreement,, bringing about, in 
some crude form at least, the beginning of the 
United States of the World. 

The germ of this is being even now brought to 
life by the world war, and this country will have 
the glorious opportunity of giving it a more definite 
shape and a more secure foundation. I believe 
that by doing so, this country will not only secure 
its own safety, but achieve the everlasting gratitude 
of mankind, by taking a long stride in the direction 
of that international tribunal, from which alone 
there is any hope of future peace. 

We must recollect that in the past it is precisely 
by the development of larger and larger groups of 
states, that war has been rendered less frequent. 

If we look back in history, we will find a typical 
example in the condition of France, when it was 
divided into many small states, such as the Duchies 
of Burgundy, of Brittany, of Normandy and of 
Provence. War was then 
fact the normal condition, and peace was the ex- 


almost continuous, in 


ception. 
After a time the 
duchies to combine their strength to overcome the 


idea occurred to two weaker 
growing power of a stronger duchy, and this latter, 
now being weaker than the other two, combined, in 
self-defense, formed an alliance with another one; 
and this process once started, kept on growing until 
finally they all combined against the still stronger 
states of Spain and the German Empire. 

The same process took place in many other places, 
notably in Germany, within the memory of men 
It was not many decades ago when the 
3avarians and Saxons hated and fought 


now living. 
Prussians, 
each other quite cordially, and still more recently 
the Prussians and Austrians bitter enemies. 
Now they are all combined under banner as 
Germans, and fighting like brothers against a com- 


were 
one 


mon enemy. 


The thing that we must realize is that the same 
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process is now taking place on a large scale among 
nations, that took place in that earlier period among 
principalities and duchies, and that now by the 
same forces nations are being welded into larger 
groups. 

To our country has come the great privilege of 
taking a decisive part in this great world movement. 
All we have to do is to raise our eyes from our 
petty affairs and discard our prejudices, and behold 
the slowly unfolding promise of the future. By so 
doing, we can bring appreciably nearer that wonder- 
full vision of the giant intellects of the past: 
Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and the 

battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in univer- 
sal law. 
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Let us Take Over the Terminal 
By W. M. R. 


OR nearly twenty-live years there has been in 
progress a fight between the city of St. Louis 
and the St. Louis Terminal Association. The 

corporation which has been so steadily and fero- 
ciously attacked by the city is regarded by railroad 
men and economists elsewhere as representing the 
best in modern ideas of public service of the kind 
renders to this 


which the Terminal Association 


community. The unitary system of terminals effects 
a great saving to the railroads, first, and to the ship- 
pers afterwards. It wonderfully minimizes shipping 
charges and simplifies the transaction of business 
between the railroads and the merchants or manu- 
facturers. Because the Terminal Association charges 
a differential, or so-called arbitrary, for handling 
the cars of its constituent trunk lines between St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, the city or its merchants 
have cried out for years that this charge is an 
obstruction and an embargo upon our trade. For a 
quarter of a century the cry has been to “abolish 
the bridge arbitrary.” The theory has been that 
the Terminal Association should not make a charge 
t. Louis and St. 
Louis but that such charge should be absorbed in 
the rate charged by the trunk lines entering this 
city. After a long struggle the arbitrary was abol- 


for its services between East. St. 


ished on all freights except coal, entering the city 
from the East. That charge remains. 

In the course of 
this charge it came about that the city builded a free 
bridge; that is to say, it started to build a free 
This work was 


the city’s endeavor to escape 


bridge, but has not yet completed it. 
begun seven years ago. Now the bridge is almost 
completed and the question arises of making a con- 
nection between it and the tracks of the Terminal 
There is a stretch of line between the 
to the 


Association. 
tracks on the west of the municipal bridge 
tracks of the Terminal Association of about 1,000 
feet. Any freight or passengers carried over this 
distance must pay a fee to the Terminal Association. 
There is no other way for a railroad to get into the 
St. Louis terminals, and a railroad without connec- 
tion with the St. Louis terminals has no terminal at 
all. 

Recently the Terminal Association surrendered its 
rights in the tracks which it had laid and used along 
the Levee and turned them over to the city with an 
understanding that the city would then allow the 
Terminal Association to use a vast acreage called the 
Rankin Tract as yard room for freight and passen- 
ger cars. When it came to closing up this arrange- 
ment, this 1,000-foot stretch between the surrendered 
Levee tracks and the tracks proper of the Terminal 
Association was not covered in the arrangement.” 
Representatives of the city wanted the Terminal to 
handle cars coming via the municipal bridge over 
this one thousand-foot line practically free. The 
Terminal Association, standing on its rights, says it 
cannot do this. The city declares that this action of 
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the Terminal is in violation of a ruling by the Su- 
preme Court, which says that all railroads shall be 
entitled to use the Terminal’s facilities on the same 
basis and on the same plane. The Terminal Associa- 
tion answers this by putting into the ordinance ratify- 
ing the agreement as to the exchange of Levee tracks 
for space in the Rankin tract, the exact words of 
the Supreme Court decision. Those exact words 
are not very clear and were submitted to the Court 
itself for elucidation long before the arrangement 
was made for the surrender to the city of terminal 
rights in the Levee tracks in consideration of Ter- 
minal rights in the Rankin tract. 

This one thousand-foot strip of track may seem 
to the general public a very small matter. Most 
people cannot see any justice in the Terminal exact- 
ing a rate of $2 or $3 per car for transferring cars 
such a small distance. There is more in the proposi- 
tion than this, however. If the Terminal should be 
forced to do the switching of passengers and freight 
over this track, it would result in a general breaking 
up of the one thing about the St. Louis terminals 
which justifies their existence. This one thing is 
the fact of a uniform switching charge all over 
this city. A factory ten or twelve miles away 
from the Union Station gets its freight called for 
and delivered on the Terminal tracks at exactly the 
same rate as the factory which is located but two 
blocks away from the Union Station, or half a 
block from either the Eads or the Merchants’ 
bridge. This equalization of rate with regard to 
all locations in the city is one of the things which 
outside investigators most highly approve. The 
Terminal contends that if a railroad can come in 
over the free or municipal bridge ands can secure 
switching service over this one-thousand-foot strip 
without any charge whatever, it will amount to a 
breaking up of the uniform switching charge. This 
uniform charge will be supplanted by a zone system 
in which the factories or merchants in different 
parts of the city will be charged different rates 
for switching. The manufacturer or merchants near- 
est to the terminal center will have a decided ad- 
vantage over those located on one of the outlying 
belt lines. The difference in rate in the course of 
a year might very well put out of business many 
of the concerns at the farthest remove from the 
terminal heart. 

Under the ruling of the Supreme Court, and in 
fact under the charter of the St. Louis Terminal 
Association, the tracks of that corporation and its 
other facilities are open to any railroad in the 
country upon the same basis of charges for service 
as now exist between the fifteen trunk roads which 
make up the association, The roads that may come 
over the free bridge must be taken in on this equal 
But, the one-thousand-foot strip which lies 
between the western terminus of the municipal 
bridge and the tracks of the Terminal Association 
is an indispensable necessity for the establishment 
of such connection. This stretch of track is owned 
by the Terminal and the corporation stands upon its 
rights in exacting a charge for its use. It cannot 
take in a new railroad on a different basis than that 
for every other road using the tracks. Members of 
the Board of Aldermen threaten to refuse assent 
to the agreement between the Terminal and the 
city, exchanging Levee track rights for Rankin tract 
rights unless the proposed charge for switching 
over this one-thousand-foot strip be eliminated. The 
Terminal Association makes answer to this by writ- 
ing into the ordinance validating the agreement, 
the exact language of the Supreme Court and leav- 
ing the interpretation of the meaning of that lan- 
guage to the Supreme Court itself. There the case 
rests for the time being. So far as removal of 
the arbitrary on coal is concerned, we are no fur- 
ther ahead than we wete twenty-five years ago. We 
have a free bridge for which we have spent seven 
million dollars, and, so far as anyone can discover, 
it begins everywhere and ends nowhere. Any rail- 
roads that comes over the bridge will have to do 
business with the Terminal on the same basis as 
the fifteen roads which now compose the Terminal. 


basis. 
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Any time within the last twenty-five years any rail- 
road desiring to enter St. Louis could have come in 
on the same basis as now. The building of the 
free bridge has not facilitated matters in any de- 
gree. The case between the city and the Terminal 
Association remains deadlocked. 

After all these years of wrangling between the 
city and the great terminal corporation, I find my- 
self reverting to a suggestion of settlement which 
I made I do not know how many years ago. The 
city of St. Louis should take over the two Terminal 
bridges and the terminal tracks in addition to the 
free bridge. It wants to control the terminal situa- 
tion absolutely and there is no other way in which 
it can be done. If the city wants goods and passen- 
gers drawn over the bridges and distributed to 
patrons free of charge, there is no likelihood that 
the Terminal Association will ever consent to such 
a thing. We may be fighting over it fifty years 
hence. If the city had bought the terminals when 
this fight over the arbitrary first began and had 
operated the property for the benefit of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, a great deal of money 
and time would have been saved. The proposition 
is not such a startling one nowadays. Municipal 
ownership of anything is not regarded as an incen- 
diary suggestion. The city having gone into the 
bridge business on one bridge might as well go into 
the business of running two bridges and the switch- 
ing business generally. The city could use the ter- 
minals and charge the railroads enough to keep up 
the property for the switching service, while charg- 
ing the local merchants and manufacturers nothing. 
Of course, the constituent railroads in the Terminal 
Association would manage to get in the cost of the 
St. Louis switching on the rate on the goods up to 
the point at which the municipal terminal facilities 
took them over. The wrangle between the city and 
the Terminal Association seems to be interminable 
so long as the two institutions remain separated. 
Let the city buy out the Terminal Association and 
operate its properties for the benefit of the city’s 
Let us have peace! 
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Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
By John L. Hervey 


I.NIUS, — thousand-faceted, 
primarily and perpetually protean, presents 

ever some fresh aspect for our contemplation 
—we cannot say for our elucidation, for who will 
pretend to explain it? Yet, with all its surprises, 
its “infinite variety,” the fascination of its older 
And among 


myriad-minded, 


problems remains perhaps most potent. 
these, none exercises a greater fascination than 
that of its duo-sexuality. 

This duo-sexuality we have learned to recognize 
and to accept not merely as a fact, but as some- 
thing far more important and influential than a 
fact—a truth. Science, indeed, has sought to pen- 
etrate the mystery. siology, ontogeny, ontology, 
have applied themselves to its analysis and have con- 
structed their hypotheses. And imagination has 
dreamed its dreams and experienced its intuitions. 
Sut in the end we are left simply to wonder when 
confronted with the phenomena. As the new plan- 
ets swim into our ken we remain at first “silent 
with a wild surmise’—and we never intelligibly get 
much farther. 

I realize this with keenness most particular in 
attempting to write of the poems of Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson—yet it is one of their most 
arresting qualities and, to the serious lover of 
serious poetry, constitutes one of their inescapable 
charms. Mrs. Robinson has published two volumes 
of verse, “The Call of Brotherhood” (1913), and 
“One Woman to Another” (1914), in which I have 
discerned (as, I think, must all their readers) two 
voices which I “cannot choose but hear.” One, 
delicate, tender, exquisite in tone and timbre, of 
a thrilling, poignant intensity of emotional appeal, 
is always pure womanly. The other, strong, deep, 
full-throated, of large and resonant utterance, su- 
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perb volume and gripping power, seems just as 
individually masculine. Turning from one poem to 
another, from one page to another, from one vol 
ume to another, this contrast becomes constantly 
more impressive. Verhaps I cannot illustrate it 
more luminously than by quotation—which, after all, 
is the only true test of poctry. 

Here, for example, is a poem in which the fem- 
inine voice sings beautifully clear and sweet and 
unmistakable : 

JUNE 
The frail felicity of April hours 

Has yielded to the prescient joy of May 
And she, in turn, has Jaid her fragrant flowers 

Upon the altar of this perfect day. 

The spring with lavish hand her incense spilled, 
An ardent acolyte to June fulfilled. 


June in the meadow, lush with living green, 
June on the hillside, soft with waving grain, 
June in the rich completion of the scene, 
June in the fullness of the thrush’s strain 
And yet! Ah! June, must you too wend your way— 


> 


Have you no potent spell Time’s hand to stay? 


Instinctively, the reader must say, “Only a woman 
could have written that!’ But, if this be true, how 
much truer is it of such a poem as this: 

THE LESSER PART 

Had I been true to my deep loneliness, 

Nor sought a lesser love to soothe my grief, 

Had I been willing not to find relief, 

But so to live, companioned by distress, 

I, sometimes, in my inner soul confess 

The fierce and inarticulate belief 

That such despair forever held in fief 

Could heal my spirit better than caress. 

I have done nothing wrong—-lI only take 

A human love that longs to lift my woe, 

I only give a tender sympathy, 

And yet—ah! yet, | sometimes long to wake 

Alone, to taste again the bitter throe 

Of loveless and unsolaced misery. 

Perhaps the eternal feminine demand not only to 
love, but to suffer for love’s sake, was never more 
revealingly expressed than in these lines. They 
fairly vibrate with intensity of passion. But they 
are not “wild with all regret’—there is a despair- 
ing composedness in their utterance which proclaims 
a misery unknown to unrestraint. 

The intensity remains, but something different 
has entered into it, in this,.the first of the group 
of eleven poems gathered together under the simple 
heading : 

GRIEF. 

The hollow waking ere the cruel dawn 
Has brought the fullness of my conscious pain, 
The effort of the numb and weary brain 
To know by what pale torture it is torn, 
To comprehend the burden it has borne 
Through fitful sleep, where ardent dreams would 

fain 
Dispel the horror on the spirit lain, 
And by fair visions cheat a fate forlorn. 
Before I fully face the day’s blank grief— 
This misery of walking grips my soul, 
Till fiercer anguish were perchance relief 
And, better than so nebulous a goal, 
The surer knowledge that no glad sunrise 
Unrolls a radiant world to radiant eyes. 

You catch a deeper note here—the shuddering, 
aching, rending throe of misery not fancifully longed 
for, but scourging both flesh and spirit until very 
death itself seems preferable. This is the mascu- 
line voice making itself heard—heard very much as 
we hear it in the sonnets wherewith Shakespeare 
“unlocked his heart.” And, so far as I am aware, 
since Shakespeare, there has been no sonnet written 
more worthy to be inscribed upon the flyleaf of the 
volume, with such a baffling simplicity of mys- 
tery, “To Mr. W. H.” The language is ex- 
quisitely unaffected, yet the verbal magic is there. 
Every line is a separate felicity—yet the unity of 
the whole is perfect. The sense of strain, of a vic- 
tory won over stubborn material, is entirely absent— 
there is nothing set, nothing led up to, nothing mere- 
ly and obviously effective. All is completely natural. 

It is encountering such poems as these, written 
by one of our own countrywomen, and published 


almost yesterday, which brings home to us a re- 
newed sense of the undying possibilities of so old a 
verse form as the sonnet—a form which, according 
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to the modernists, is but a dead relic of a dead 
poetic past. If John Myers O’Hara be excepted, 
there is no living poet capable of such a sonnet 
save the author of these two unpretentious vol- 
umes. And again and again Mrs. Robinson rises 
to these heights—until, in at least one instance, she 
touches true sublimity—that feat which to-day we 
are growing to look upon as all but impossible. 
How and in what manner has, perhaps, before 
been revealed in the pages of the Mirror, yet as so 
magnificent an utterance cannot be too often re- 
printed or reread, I need not scruple here again to 
quote it: 
JUGGERNAUT 

The love that [I would banish from my heart 

Has nothing for me now but bitter pain, 
And yet it holds me and will not depart 

Nor leave my tortured soul to peace again 
And all my brooding spirit cries to God, 

Just for one single hour to turn Time’s wheel, 
Remit the sentence, stay the righteous rod, 

And all the beauty of the past reveal: 
Let me once more believe that Love was deep, 

Impregnable, unbartered for desire, 
And I, who sowed the wind, would gladly reap 

The burning whirlwind of its flaming fire,— 
But, no! the adamantine wheels roll on, 

And faith, and peace, and purity are gone! 

3ut Mrs. Robinson is not a poet of a single 
mood. She touches the chords of sorrow, of 
misery and despair to a moving and majestic music 
—hut she also greets life with a voice which can 
soar upward like the flame upon the altar of a 
quenchless aspiration. As here, in instance: 


STRETCHE OUT YOUR HAND 

Stretch out your hand and take the world’s wide 
gift 

Of joy and beauty. Open wide your soul 
Down to its utmost depths, and bare the whole 
To Earth’s prophetic dower of clouds that lift 
Their clinging shadows from the sunlight’s rift,— 
The sapphire symphony of seas that roll 
Full-breasted auguries from deep to shoal, 
Borne from dim ecaverns on the salt spray’s drift. 
Open the windows of your wondering heart 
To God's supreme creation; make it yours, 
And give to other hearts your ample store; 
For when the whole of you is but a part 
Of joyous beauty such as e’er endures, 
Only by giving can you gain the more! 

Truly, we owe much to the poet who can give 
us so rare a counsel of perfection, one so stripped 
of all cant and self-secking, one so purely and 
persuasively melodious, one which is at once as old 
as the world and as new as the sunrise. From the 
same spring, too, wells forth this little song, simple, 
sweet and wise, a complete Philosophia mundi in a 
snatch of rhyme: 

; LIFE—A QUESTION? 

Life? and worth living? 

Yes, with each part of us 

Ilurt of us, help of us, hope of us, heart of us, 
Life is worth living. 

Ah! with the whole of us, 

Will of us, brain of us, senses and soul of us, 
Is life worth living? 

Aye, with the best of us, 

Heights of us, depths of us, 

Life is the test of us! 

You perceive here no preoccupation with “pat- 
terns’—no verbal-metrical jig-saw puzzle-making, 
no decoration of empty friezes with unmeaning 
images. You think rather of Diotima—and realize 
thankfully that among the women of modernity 
there still survive some of her daughters. 

Mrs. Robinson's poetry does not minister only in- 
directly to the “desire of the eyes,” the optical ob- 
session for strange sights, and fantastic forms, and 
clamant colors and the aesthetic shudder which they 
produce she has no wish to awaken. Her object 
is to make us feel and to thrill with that feeling. 
Yet she can, at the same time with a sure brush, 
paint for us pictures of an exquisite beauty. I 
will reproduce but one of them: 

BY AN OPEN WINDOW IN CHURCH. 

TI hear the music of the murmuring breeze, 

It mingles with the preacher’s quiet word; 

Dim, holy memories are waken and stirred, 

I seem to touch once more my mother’s knees. 

Christ’s human love, His spirit mysteries 


Icnvelop me. It is as though I heard 

An angel choir in the singing bird 

That floats above the fair full-foliaged trees. 

The old sweet Faith is singing in my breast 

With peace in Nature’s summer subtly blent, 

All of my being breathes a deep content— 

Life and its unremitting, baffied quest 

lade into this rich sense of perfect rest— 

My soul, renewed, is Steeped in sacrament. 

There is a lovely picture in these lines. It rises 
before us involuntarily and is limned with an abso- 
lute absence of striving for effect. We see it vivid- 
ly, intensely—and, still more vividly, still more in- 
tensely, we feel it. And, like the poet’s, “our souls, 
renewed, are steeped in sacrament.” The participa- 
tion in such sacraments only the purest poetry: can 
provide—the poetry of no mere lust of the eyes or 
of the flesh, but of the inmost heart and soul. It 
has the effect of a Nunc Dimittis, of a benediction, 
and we carry its influence away with us, as we do 
that of the preacher, to sweeten and make holier 
our lives. 
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Two Poems 
By Patience Worth 


ATIENCHE WORTH is still astir. Many read- 
ers of the Mirror are asking all the time 
for more of her “put.” To gratify these 

persons the editor asked Mrs. John H. Curran if 
she would ask Patience for an Easter greeting for 
those who “look athin the Steel.’ Mrs. Curran did, 
last Friday evening. Promptly came the response 
over the ouija board as follows—only the title being 
Mrs. Curran’s selection: 


RESURRECTION, 
learth tooked unto itself the dusts 
That clothed o’ Flim, the God. 
Yea, the sealed pit shewed nay ope. 
The fields stood mute. The streams, 
Asadded, crept them slow, slow, 
elwinded ‘bout the hills skirts. 
The arch, the golded bowl, the sign o’ Him, 
Stood Jewelled o’ the sun, 
lis rays swept sorrowing to mockery. 


And they, atimid, sought, 

She that bore the Flesh 

elnd she who earth spake stained. 

nd lo, the pit stood oped! 

Vea, the whited mists aspread 

Like winding sheet across the sunlit sky. 

Ind lo, His holied smile stood o’er the carth. 


The ficlds burst ope their sods 

And bore o’ blooms. The streams asilvered 
Silvered, silvered o’ their tongues; 

The sky's arch deeped and lo, a bright ashowed. 
Ind they, atimid, stood to sce 

The fleshed, the smitten One, awhole, 

To rise Him up, and leave but smiled forgive 
Unto the earth. And Earth doth ope 

And fields do ope, and all doth obe 

In sign thereof. 


Mrs. Curran continues to receive over the ouija 
board installments of the remarkable literature, speci- 
mens of which were given in THE Mrrror, and a 
further display and gloss upon which are found in 
Mr. Casper S. Yost’s book, “Patience Worth: A 
Psychic Mystery,” (Henry Holt & Co., New York). 
Recently there has been completed the first volume 
—-165,000 words—of a story of the time of Christ, 
and as a sort of rest before beginning the second 
volume, Patience Worth has begun a rollicking 
tale of English life, now as far advanced as 23,000 
words. In a sitting a few days since, Mrs. Curran 
received over the ouija board, in a little over two 
hours a 4,2co word section of the merry story. This 
is “whirlwind” receiving, to say nothing of compo- 
sition, and in a special language used by no other 
writer. The work shows the same powerful, vivid 
characterization, wit, humor, poetry, pathos and 
piety of the formerly transcribed stories, poems and 
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plays. The stories and plays of Patience Worth 
are literature—creative literature, full of life, of 
character, of close observation. They are phil- 
ologically curious, but not at all difficult to persons 
who are familiar with the best literature. The 
vocabulary is small but used with the mastery, the 
wizardry of genius. The editor of the Mirror con- 
fesses that he cares more for the literature, the 
livingness of these writings than for the religious 
message in many of her poems. But here is a 
poem, transcribed from the ouija board and given 
a title by Mrs. Curran, that has the quality of the 
best of recent expression in free verse: 

JESUS BY THE SEA. 
Calm eyes alook ’cross sea 
The sheething waters lap ’pon sands at feet o’ Him. 
The day abathed o’ blood, 
Asoundeth ’mid soothing o’ the sea’s soft voice. 
Earth, old, olden, yea, 
And He asit, calm eyed, years youthed 
And wisdom olded past the tell. 


And lo, His voice amingled there 

With silvered tongues o’ speaking waves. 
The rolling waters lapped 

The very murmur o’ His prayer. 

And e’en this day, methinks 

’Tis tongued unto the earth. 


The sand’s soft clung ’bout the feet abared 
That still should trod ’pon stones asharped. 


Yea, Earth, e’en then did hold the greened tree 
That burst the sod for upping o’ the cross. 

And lo, the voices of the earth 

Cricd out and sounded discord 

Mid the heavens-song o’ Him. 

And He awalked Him from the sea’s calm shore 
And through the vale, the bittered cup to sup. 


Methinks that there within the garden’s place 
1 see me o’ His holied self astripped 

Nay brother o’ the flesh might know o’ Him 
For God be God—and man doth fear to know. 
And Earth doth stand it still acrying out 
Against this song o’ love. And yet, 

I do see. Him sit 

Calm eyes unto the sea 

And wisdomed past the tell. 
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The Heavenly House-Maid 


By Harry B. Kennon 
“Ts it worth while, dear, now 
To call for bells, and sally forth arrayed 
For marriage rites—discussed, decried, delayed 
So many years?” 
—POEMS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT: Thomas 
Hardy. 


HANCELLORS of the fighting powers had 
nothing so momentous to confront as had 
Mother Bartlett and her son’s wife, Sally— 
Baby Bartlett was having his bath. 
“Hark!” said the grand-mother, “St. Martin’s 
bells—the wind’s in the right direction.” 
“Why, it’s the wedding march!” exclaimed Sally. 
“Now who on earth—” 


’ 


“Marriages are made in heaven, daughter,” mildly 


joked Mother Bartlett. 

“Mine’ wasn’t,” retorted Sally, “and everybody 
knows it. . . .Now, mister, it’s you for the talcum 
powder! ... 1 wonder who it can be?” 

Sally and her mother-in-law were not alone in 
wondering; for no local wedding was on hand, in 
so far as matrons and maids of Lake Crescent were 
aware—awareness acute where marriage was Ccou- 
cerned; and, though matrons and maids had talked 
to tatters the marriage of the President of the 
United’ States, and, though that marriage was being 
celebrated at the moment, it occurred to none that 
the wedding march pealing from the towers of St. 
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Martin’s-by-the-Lake marked the termination of 
the President’s most successful campaign of watch- 
ful waiting. No political reason existed in G. O. P. 
Lake Crescent, of all places, for such. a demonstra- 
tion of long distance hymeneal patriotism—but there 
it was, and the President and his bride over a thou- 
sand miles away. Miss Maria Galloway did it. To 
quote John Bartlett, a mis-quotatious wag: “The 
Church Mouse told the sexton, and the sexton tolled 
the bell.” 

Lake Crescent is one of those heavenly suburbs 
where nothing remains hidden, and great was the 
laughter when this latest sentimentality of Miss 
Galloway—otherwise the Church Mouse—was 
spread abroad; laughter and dead gossip resur- 
rected, Sally Fraser’s wedding, for instance. As 
it chanced, Bob Jamieson was calling when Sally’s 
husband reported Miss Maria’s last caper: Sally 
Bartlett, born Fraser, daughter of Jamieson’s old 
friend, Ham Fraser, passed long since. Bob 
thought the young wife of a year very pretty, in- 
deed, sitting before him and holding her little, long 
baby—neuter so far as an old bachelor could judge, 
which Bob didn’t. 

“The dear little old butter-in!” exclaimed the 
young mother, apropos the Church Mouse. 

“Meddlesome old maid,’ grumbled Bartlett. 

“Here, John Bartlett,” said Sally, “hold your 
son.” ... Then Jamieson knew. .. “I am going 
to tell Uncle Bob about our wedding.” 

“Scheherazade needs her hands to tell a story,” 
laughed Bartlett. He took the child and passed 
it deftly to its waiting nurse, who knew the proper 
thing to do with babies, male callers considered. 
Bartlett watched the exit, then turned to Jamieson, 
with a wink: “You will listen now, Mr. Jamieson,” 
he said, “to the thousand and second tale, told for 
the—how many times is it, Sally?” 

“Smoke, gentlemen,” commanded Mrs. Bartlett. 
“Scheherazade is going to tell her story, and no 
heads off in the morning.” 

Bartlett swelled his. chest after the fashion of the 
side-show barker: “The Tale of the Heavenly 
House-maid,” he announced. 

“And of the sultan in it through sufferance,” 
mocked his wife. 

“Fire away, little house-maid,” said Bartlett, “the 
chibouks are lighted.” 

“It was this way, Uncle Bob,” began Sally, “John 
and his friends nick-named us ‘heavenly house- 
maids’ because we served under the choir-mother 
of St. Martin’s—.” 

“Old Maria—Church Mouse,” puffed Bartlett. 

“From the sample before you, you may judge 
John’s set for a sacrilegious lot,” continued the 
story-teller, ‘whereas we virgins who tended the 
altars at St. Martins—” 

“Focus, Sally, focus,” interposed her husband. 

“Why church mouse?” inquired Jamieson. “Is 
she poor? ‘Poor as’—you know.” 

“Not at all, Uncle Bob, not at all. But she is 
little and pretty and so graceful, and she is hardly 
ever away from St. Martin’s—runs around and 
rests there, when not running something else. Of 
course, Miss Maria could never do all the chaucel 
chores by herself, so she chooses girls out of the 
congregation to help; nice girls, you know.” 

“How sweet the roses smell,” murmured Bart- 
lett. 

“She is tremendously interested in her girls and 
they in her, and she manages them, as she has man- 
aged a number of things at St. Martin’s for so many 
years that, trying as she is at times, no one wishes 
to offend her; and she would never offend. She 
has her little past, a mystery that whets the 
curiosity of the girls; and then, you know, she 
is a continuous surprise to all of us; she is that 
eccentric about her clothes. Ordinarily she wears 
weeds, or, rather, a cross-costume between that 
of widows and nuns, a fetching setting for her 
baby complexion, dark eyes and white hair. Then, 
on feast-days, on feast-days of her own making, 
she bursts upon our astonished eyes—a bird of 
paradise in the finest of antique finery; quite 
gorgeous, you know, and always adapted to her 
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personality. She is very devout and very gay—a 
wonder.” 

“Any beer on the ice, Sally?” asked Bartlett. 

“Beer !” 

“Got to wash all this lingerie down with some- 
thing.” 

“And that is the man I married, Uncle Bob!” 
Sally threw the rebuke after Bartlett, as he made 
for the region of the refrigerator. 

“You said Miss Galloway?” asked Jamieson. 

“I thought you understood,” said Sally, “or, did 
choir-mother mix you up? Spinsters can be choir- 
mothers, you know.” 

“Spinsters can be anything they like,” laughed 
Jamieson. 

“That’s the most interesting thing about Miss 
Maria,” mused Sally, “why she is what she is. She 
has always been wealthy; must once have been 
beautiful—.” 

“Was there never ?—” 

“Yes, indeed! And he lives right here in Lake 
Crescent. The story goes that nothing happened— 
only they never married.” 

“Friends?” 

“Excellent friends.” 

“Then maybe—.” 

“Never! You should see the old ruin, He hasn’t 
kept ... No, I don’t care for beer, thank you, John, 
and no sandwich. Chewing sweets, just now.... 
You see, Uncle Bob, Miss Maria likes things fresh 
and of the moment. When one of her girls gets 
married she is the happiest and busiest little creature 
in the universe; it is quite her affair.” 

“Let’s have the house-maid story,” suggested 
Bartlett. 

“Coming to that. When I made up my mind to 
take that walking appetite, sitting there on the 
piano stool, Uncle Bob—.” 

“Walking—sitting—impossible!” jeered the ap- 
petite. 

“I kept my engagement as quiet as possible; of 
course, tried to keep Miss Maria from knowing 
anything about it.” 

Bartlett struck a chord of the wedding march, as 
he snickered: “Too proud to fight.” 

“Proud, nothing! But I knew it would be a 
fight, because the old dear would want to run the 
whole show. I had notions of what I wanted my- 
self; and I had a perfectly good mother, not to 
mention aunts, entirely capable of conducting a 
simple wedding.” 

“Simple,” groaned Bartlett. 

“If John Bartlett had kept off the premises within 
reason, she would have been in the dark until my 
eards were out. But he had to ‘stick around,’ as 
he elegantly expresses it. Miss Maria sniffed wed- 
ding cake and began ‘to nibble.” 

“Meddle is the word,” affirmed Bartlett. 

“He gave it dead away the minute she tackled 
him,” said Sally. 

“Too proud to lie, my dear,” retorted her hus- 
band. “Would you believe it, Jamieson, the old 
girl got busy and had me investigated.” 

Jamieson smiled: ‘How did she manage it?” 

“Sent that antique duffer of a beau of hers down 
my way nosing about. The boys put me intimate 
and I invited a couple of the ‘choice’ to bring him 
over to lunch, Widow Cliquot spread. Antique 
embraced the ‘widow’—gave me a good send-off. 
Mouse is anti-‘widow’—may explain things.” 

“Would it astonish you, Bartlett,” asked Jamie- 
son, “if I confessed, as one of the nearest of 
Sally’s father’s friends, to having had you in- 
vestigated myself?” 

“Nothing astonishes me now,” sighed Bartlett, 
“I am married—there’s the kid—most astonishing 
thing in the universe.” 

“Wonder who investigated me,” speculated Sally; 
and then: “What’s the use! Why, I have found 
out things about John Bartlett that nobody else 
could find out—nobody; things he will never be 
able to find out for himself.” 

“T decline to take the place of Miss Galloway 
in this conversation,” remarked Bartlett. 

“Couldn’t,” laughted Sally, “you lack interest... 
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It was along about the beginning of Lent that Miss 
Maria found out, and the poison began to work 
immediately \Imost forty days of bother, as my 
wedding was set for Easter Monday. Miss Maria 
haunted our house, couldn’t talk about anything 
but our ‘nuptials’-—we never called it ‘nuptials,’ did 
we, John?” 

“Them,” corrected John; “but never mind, it was 
your ‘nuptial’ .” 

“Oh, fiddle! Well, at mid-Lent, when = she 
could squeeze in a party without sin, Miss Maria 
let me in for a ‘shower, one of those donation 
festivities that puts a bride-to-be into everlasting 
pawn for fear of not getting even. | never shall 
get even. After the other girls had gone, Miss 
Maria began to get mysterious: ‘Sarah,’ she said 
always calls me ‘Sarah’—I have something for 
you, something that I did not wish the others to 


see.” [| wondered what her ‘something’ might. be, 
and followed her lead to the cedar room, up in 
the attic of the old Galloway house. She asked 
me to open the west window. It was near sun- 


set, the scent of the earth came in with the level 
red light; a black bird crackled in the tasseled 
maple. Y 

““Help me to open this chest, child,’ said) Miss 
Maria. 

“T turned around and there she was tugging at 
a strap that took all my strength to loosen, the 
buckle was so rusted. When we opened the chest 
the odor of rose leaves came from between the 
layers and layers of tissue in which the contents 
were wrapped. You never saw such lovely things! 
The little old darling’s wedding gown, shoes, stock- 
ings, veil that she had never worn. We held them 
up in the rosy light of the sweet old cedar room.’ 

Jamieson now fully comprehended Bartlett’s ref- 
erence to the talking hands of Scheherazade; a 
further thing he noted, Bartlett held the score of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s old and ever new “Patience” 
in his hand. He foresaw music before his departure, 
as so often happened at the Bartlett's. 

“And do you know what the poor dear wanted ?” 
asked Sally, answering her own question in a 
breath: “She begged me to take all that maenili- 
cence for my very own, for my wedding: the beau- 
tiful gown that ‘could be altered,’ the rich veil that 
nothing could make richer; shoes, filagree flower- 
holder, fan, everything. It was too pathetic! Of 
course, I could not accept such splendid gifts. Not 
that I was superstitious, or anything of the kind; 
I just couldn’t, you know, and I said so as gently 
as‘possible. We had quite a swimmy time of it as 
we put the lovely things back among the fragrant 
brown rose leaves. It almost makes me weep to 
think of it. IT left) Miss Maria in tears.” 


“The story improves with age,” commented 


Bartlett, “that ‘swimmy’ is a new touch, [| like it.” 
“So glad... But it made no difference with Miss 
Maria, nor did she so much as mention the matter 
again. Next morning she was down at our house 
planning ‘nuptials’ as usual. In spite of me my 
wedding, so simply planned among ourselves, grew 
and grew, until every one of the vestals was of 
the party. I couldn’t pick and choose among them 
for fear of giving offense, though | did reserve the 
right to choose my maid of honor. The Mouse 
hypnotized mother and the aunts until I gave it 
up; left them to engineer things. John Bartlett 
has no idea what I went through. He had only 
his best-man and several ushers to bother about.” 

“Never again!” ejaculated Bartlett. 

“Well,” continued Sally, “Easter was hurrying 
along and that would end it. Then the blow fell. 
My old school chum, my maid of honor, wrote 
me a letter full of regrets and,measles—measles! | 
was desolated.” 

“We were desolated,” echoed Bartlett. 

“Of course,” agreed Sally, “and I determined 
to do without—one doesn’t have to have a maid of 
honor to get married. But would you believe it! 
When I came in to St. Martin’s on my wedding 
morning, there was Miss Maria all decked out in 


her exquisite wedding gown and tucked up veil, 
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such a maid of honor as never was! There was 
just exactly nothing for me to do,” concluded 
Sally, “she knew exactly what to do—and she did 
t beautifully It was her wedding.’ 

“Meddling and millinery,” censured Bartlett 
“Do you know,’ suggested Jamieson, “I think 
your Church Mouse is a good deal more than 
that.” 

“What, for instance?” 


“Do either of you dip psychology ?” 

Bartlett's renunciation was immediate and com- 
plete: “Sally is the only high-brow of our alley,” 
he said; and, turning to the piano, he began play- 
ing soltly a plaintive air, Lady Jane’s Lament. 

“T don’t know,” meditated Sally, “I don’t know. 
Psychology may account for anything—or every- 
thin—or just nothing—.” 

She paused for a moment. 

“T suppose you men will laugh at me,” she said, 
“but IT believe the poor old dear is just dead in 
love with love.” 

Neither of her hearers laughed. Bartlett began 
singing, planisstmo : 


“Tn a melancholy train, 
One and one 1 walk all day, 
Pity those who love in vain 
None so sorrowful as they, 
Who can only sigh and say 
Woe is me, alack a-day!” 
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Three Gardens 


VERLAINE, BAUDELAIRE, BEARDSLEY 
By Frank Pease 
I 


WILIGHT: Into this garden one tripped as 

to a féte. Though all seemed vain, the mas- 

querade was sweet. Behind the lowsome lutes 
dear secrets whispered one another from the heart 
of the flowers, and all the little branches fluttered 
their leaves like prayer-books. Pierrots tossed red 
roses that burst to tender tears. Mandolines danced 
a stately minuet, and from the tangled hairy grape 
sprang rainbow mists of wine. Beneath some giant 
orchids white-flanked Hermaphroditus swooned to 
the kissing fountain, and pink-eyed carp made coy 
sounds from small red mouths. Sweet girls romped 
the shades with sweeter boys, while a gay monk 
told happy fortunes. 

Sudden, from a corner banked by foolish mignon- 
ette, a stone-blue chapel loosed its gothic wail of 
vespers. The flowers ran; the Statue sobbed; and 
thunder flung great wheels across the sky. Then 
silence spread a sheeted mask upon the garden. 
Darkness and silence 

“O! Grand Dieu. 

But the grape shook its branches, and One sprang 
forth, hoofed, satyr-faced and shaggy, blowing 
smooth notes upon a curious pipe. All the wor- 
shippers ran from the chapel thrusting their faces 


high for air. Laughter crushed the noise of vesper 
bells. Flowers and little birds put out their heads, 
and two crickets bowed at the rising moon. The 
dancers swept in sinuous circles round the moist 
and smiling Statue. Cool wine-spray cleansed away 
their tears,—the while the grape-Son piped such 
sweet tones upon a broken crucifix. 


Il. 


MIDNIGHT: Into that garden one went not 
boldly nor by light of day. Where the alley led 
lean black houses cowered shivering through their 
broken panes. Across the teeth of splintered glass 
leprous moonlight tore to shreds. Mottled phos- 
phorescence glowed green beyond a= gateway of 
strung chains. Within the garden monstrous scents 
paced like beasts choking the pure air of midnight 
and cries rung as iron in old tombs. Surreptitious 
as serpents tortuous pathways coiled ‘’neath fruit- 
less trees, and all the ground lay manacled in 
tangling roots. Where one strolled drooped blos- 
soms—blossoms black, swollen, studied, and dull 
as Sin. 

In the center of that garden a flat lantern burned 


with the slow tire of putrescence,—the Pool. 
Against its hot edge floated corpses of achieved 
loves, unsatiated hates, perfect successes, and some 
salmon-pale hearts that had been too soft to beat. 
Under a purple-veined moon vapors like the poppied 
breath of penitence swirled drunkenly. Pairs of 
green and topaz sparks circled in sweet stealth: 
cats. A peacock without feathers strutted, and 
from an old cradle three toads sang like larks. 

As | passed through, curses sprang up and ran 
round snapping like dogs. All the ground seemed 
tossed with rage, though it was only the worms 
dancing. From an open grave a handsome serpent 
thrust its great belly, bowed seven times, and 
shouted : 

“Charogne! Charogne!’ 

But, hidden in the garden, a silver bell echoed 
laughter—laughter—laughter. 


III. 


MORNING: Though set beneath a hill upon a 
desert isle, this garden was very gay. Cryptic skill 
had built high walls, and it was a secret and subtile 
spot. When the gates came-to, troops of little 
cloven hoofs tat-tooed the marbled ways to where 
a great couch swung, broidered with undulating 
wings of purple moths. On softly amorous air 
plush music hung in perfumed bubbles, and old 
beaux minced hand-in-hand telling the night’s 
sweet victories. Fair women, and somewhat bold, 
sang songs in secret verse. Like cooing doves, 
silver streams gurgled from out the stones of 
Pleasure’s symbolry, and naughty tulips turned 
curious heads when cupid-guarded arbors rustled. 
Tiny puffs throbbed through the air as kisses sped 
in haste for scarlet lips, and all the dew shone 
jewel-like on full white breasts. 

\nd O! such revelry behind the careless veils 
of ambergris and musk, old rose and cardamon, 
sweet violet, jesamine and bergamot. How _ they 
danced, those olden tapestries, those plump-hooped 
gowns, those clinging ropes of precious stones! 
Round and round the breakfast banquet where 
knights all strung with pierced hearts poured azure- 
tinted wine in saifron chalices, and a_ haughty 
Grecian girl, Lysistrata, made saucy speech. O! 
curious food not spread for mortal taste! and faces! 
eyes !—such eyes as only see in dreams! 

And then the frolic to the morning sun! Dwarfs, 
goats, he-hens and striped stags, red cats, tall girls 
with tiny heads and sensuous-tapered fingers, old 
gold embroideries, shy ruffs, and a great jade thing 
set upright on a plaque of gold. All prim in starchy 
lace the eighth Deadly Sin, and Juan the Baptist 
bearing that girl’s head before Herodias. 
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Stock-Taking In St. Louis 


By Oscar Leonard 


FE have had of late years a good deal of so- 
cial stock-taking. It has manifested itself 
in some cases in what is known as “muck- 

raking.” It must be admitted that there was plenty 
of muck to rake; it could not have been raked had 
it not been there. The newer method has mani- 
fested itself, as in the case of the Pittsburg Survey, 
in careful investigations of actual conditions. Such 
surveys have been made scientifically. Those who 
directed and those who made the surveys had no 
axes to grind. They did not start out to prove 
anything. They wanted to know. They were in 
search of facts. Most persons have preconceived 
ideas as to social adjustment and social panaceas. 
But if work of any lasting value is to be accom- 
plished in sociologic work, it is understood by those 
interested in these efforts, that facts must be found. 
Without facts there can be no fundamental re- 
form. 

If the city of St. Louis, for instance, desires 
let us say, to adopt some policy toward immigra- 
tion, if it wishes to do something with the im- 
migrant who comes here, the city must first learn 
whether it has any immigrants, of what groups 
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they are composed, what the preponderating group 
is, the qualities and defects of the various groups. 
Only after knowing the facts can a policy be worked 
out. 

A survey, or study of this kind comes to mind. It 
has just been published by the St. Louis School of 
Social Economy. I refer to “The Immigrant in 
St. Louis,” by Ruth Crawford. The study, I believe, 
was made as a thesis for the Master's Degree, 
which Miss Crawford received from Washington 
University. Miss Crawford is now an_ instructor 
in the St. Louis School of Social Economy, which, 
until the beginning of the present school year, was 
a department of Washington University, 

In the brief space of one hundred pages, a com- 
plete survey of so important a subject can not 
be expected. Miss Crawford says, in her preface, 
that her chief desire “has been to gather in one 
volume the statistical and descriptive information 
concerning the immigrant in St. Louis, such as has 
been collected in other cities by the various Federal 
and State reports.’ The author has done very 
well, indeed. It is an important service, too. 

By aid of this study we learn of the composition 
of the population of our city from its founding 
until now. We see the coming of the various tides 
of immigrants, Spanish, French, Trish, German, 
Bohemian, and, nearing our own day, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Jew, and the peoples from various Oriental 
countries, making the city a veritable “melting pot.” 
The city houses many races of men speaking many 
languages. It is our business to make all their 
hearts beat as one for America and for St. Louis. 

If we are to do this we must know not only 
Whence these immigrants come, but how many 
there are. According to estimates used in Miss 
Crawford's study there are 143,723 persons of for- 
eign birth in’ St. Louis. Each immigrant) repre- 
sents struggle, ambition, readjustment, failure or 
success, ideals gained, retained or lost. | glimpse 
of these struggles may be found in the study. 

The book touches next on the housing of the 
immigrant. It is wretched. Those who have come 
before take unto themselves the best and the im- 
migrant takes “the leavines.” We crowd him into 
squalid quarters, without suificient water to keep 
clean and then taunt him for his uncleanliness. [n- 
stead of modern conveniences, we think antiquated, 
Insanitary privy vaults good enough for him, then 
hold our noses when we go slumming through the 
crowded districts. We even say after we go through 
these “terrible slums.” that the gates of America 
should be closed against this “scum of the earth.” 

In the chapter on the occupation of the immigrant, 
we find the immigrant doing the hardest, most dis- 
agreeable labor, for the most part. Nor is he paid 
very highly for such labor. In fact, the immigrant 
woman generally has to work in order to supple- 
ment the meager earnings of the husband and 
father. The same is true of the children. It is 
too bad that Miss Crawford has not added a special 
chapter on wages of immigrants. 

Of course, the small wages necessitate the estab- 
lishment of a number of philanthropic agencies. 
Charity ever subsidizes industry in the present sys- 
tem. Industry does not pay its workers enough 
to provide for all contingencies. © The worker 
barely gets enough to keep body and soul together, 
after a fashion. He does not earn enough to keep 
in prime of health, to put by something for days of 
forced idleness, for sickness, for education, So 
there are many agencies at work trying to help 
him learn the things which will help) him rise. 
After all, philanthropic efforts, settlements, and 
similar institutions can only benefit the individual. 
Only by niaking industry shoulder its own) re- 
sponsibility can collective social salvation come. 

Miss Crawford closes her study with a practical, 
if somewhat ambitious, programme. It covers all 
phases of the problem, beginning with the arrival 
of the immigrant and closing with the need of es- 
tablishing “an Immigration Committee for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a programme of Americaniza- 
tion and assimilation which shall incorporate every 
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opportunity which the city of St. Louis has to offer 
the alien resident.” 

That such a committee could do a great deal of 
good goes without saying. Such a committee must 
be composed of persons who know the immigrant, 
who are sympathetic and who can not be suspected 
of having political axes to grind or political capital 
to make for themselves through this work. In 
so far as Miss Crawford’s study will make us realize 
these needs she will have accomplished an important 
piece of work, for which she deserves the gratitude 
of the citizens, 

Miss Crawford’s study of the immigrant in St. 
Louis is one of a number of other studies made 
under the direction of the School of Social conomy 
and by its students. One of its early publications is 
“The Milk Problem in St. Louis.” by Elizabeth 
Moor now connected with the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, and Mrs. Minnie D. Weiss, who now heads 
the social service department of the City Hospital. 
This study, made under the direction of Dr. George 
B. Mangold, now director of the St. Louts School 
of Social Economy, called attention to the = situa- 
tion prevailing at the time. The facts given indi- 
cated the need of legislation, some of which has 
since been passed. 

A study on “Pre-Natal Care,” by Miss Etelka 
Weiss, a graduate nurse who took a course in the 
School of Social Economy, brought to light the fact 
that such care is an important factor in prevent- 
ing infant mortality. In other words, we have 
been taught that babies have better chances to live 
if they are looked after before they are born. Alas, 
how few persons realize that babies need looking 
after even aiter they have come into the world! 

While it has been generally known that there 
are some illegitimate births in this, as in all other 
cities, We did not know the number. Nor did we 
know much about the ages of the girl-mothers. Dr. 
Mangold and Mrs. Lou R. Essex, now a probation 
officer in our Juvenile Court, undertook a study of 
this sort. It was published under the title “Il- 
legitimate Births in St. Louis.” They found that in 
three years, I911-13, there were 2,095 illegitimate 
births out of a total of 45,236 births. Of course, 
all the girl-mothers were not St. Louis residents. 
Some came here to have their babies, to hide 
their shame. It was found, too, that a considerable 
per cent of these girl-mothers were under sixteen 
and the preponderating proportion were under 
twenty-one, 

This study served as a basis for demanding legisla- 
tion to raise the age of consent, which at the time 
was fifteen years. The need of legislation com- 
pelling the father of a child born out of wedlock 
to look after mother and child, also became ap- 
parent. 

In 1910, Miss Ina Tyler was directed, as a stu- 
dent of the School of Social Economy, to make 
a study of the newsboy situation. “The Newsboy 
in St. Louis,” was subsequently published with funds 
furnished by the Alumni Association of the School. 
There were 1,.8co newsboys. It was found the only 
regulation at the time, and at present, is that no 
hoy under ten may sell papers. Otherwise, the 
boys may do. practically as they please, be out 
as late as they please and go into any district. The 
suggestions for the regulations of  paper-selling 
hy boys, are worthy of consideration, since many 
of them have been successfully instituted in other 
cities. 

Another important piece of work done by the 
School of Social Economy is an intensive study 
of fatal industrial accidents occurring in St. Louis 
during the years 1910-12. This study demonstrated 
the need of employer's liability legislation. They 
have it in Illinois and fewer persons are maimed 
at work, because all sorts of safety appliances were 
installed as soon as industry knew that limbs, and 
eyes and fingers of workers must be paid for. 
This study is part of “Industrial Accidents in Mis- 
souri,” published by the Kansas City Board of 
Public Welfare. 

Probably the most pretentious and certainly the 


most complete study published by the school is the 
one on “Industrial Conditions Among the Negroes 
in St. Louis,” by William August Crossland, 
at the time a student of the School of Social 
Economy and Washington University, now super- 
intendent of the Board of Public Welfare, in St. 
Joseph. Here again, a signal service was rendered 
the city. It is not enough to know that there are 
negroes living in our city. It is important to 
know what percentage of the population they form, 
whether they are increasing or decreasing, whether 
they are hindered or encouraged in the pursuit of 
a livelihood, how they respond to the opportunities 
offered them. In a word, we must have the facts 
in order to know how to deal with them. That 
is true of those who like negroes as well as of 
those who dislike them, of those who would like 
to see them segregated or driven off the face of 
the earth, as well as of those who believe in giving 
them equal opportunities in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Mr. Crossland found the negro population to be 
6.4 per cent of the total population. His study also 
indicates that St. Louis is fourth of Northern 
cities as an urban center for negroes. The fact that 
only about 18 per cent of our population is for- 
eign born is in favor of the negro. As a rule, 
the immigrant competes with the negro in the fields 
of hard and common labor. Usually the white 
immigrant is favored against the native African. 
The total amount of wages received by the negro 
workers in St. Louis reaches some $12,000,000 an- 
nually. There is a sprinkling of professional men 
and quite a number of thriving business men among 
our negroes. Probably about half a million dollars 
is invested in negro enterprises doing business to 
the extent of at least $1,c00,coo a year. 

All this in spite of a good deal of discrimina- 
tion against the negro. He is not wanted in skilled 
trades. Trade unions do not accept him readily. 
Opportunities in the professions are few, since he 
can cater only to his own race. The same is true 
of office work. 

Mr. Crossland concludes that the negro must 
solve his own problem, that he must rise by his 
own efforts. That is true, providing he is not 
pushed down every time he makes an effort to 
rise. There is no doubt that white men are fre- 
quently guilty of pulling the negro down, instead of 
helping him up. The agthor rightly says that 
“The whites may clear the road of many obstacles, 
but the negro must do the traveling”’ That the 
negro does not ask for anything more than this 
is scen from the opinions of negro leaders incor- 
porated in the book. Mr. Crossland asked these 
leaders in what way the status of the negro might 
be bettered in St. Louis. He was told that all the 
negro asked is a square deal and an equal chance. 

The study cannot be summarized in a few para- 
graphs. It should be read carefully by all persons 
who are at all interested in their city and its wel- 
fare. For better or for worse we are sharing St. 
Louis with these men and women of dark skin. We 
might as well know them better and try to help 
them so that all of us may be the better for it. 

The School of Social Economy has made a num- 
ber of other surveys and investigations. Some 
of these have not yet been published, but the ma- 
terial has been used in ways that proved beneficial. 
If the school did nothing else it would have justified 
its existence and would have just claim to live. 

But the St. Louis School of Social Economy has 
done more. It has trained men and women for 
human service. It has prepared them for civic 
and social leadership. Many of its graduates are 
holding positions of leadership in social endeavor 
all over the country. It has weathered more than 
one crisis. One came when Washington University 
threatened to withdraw its support from the school. 
Fortunately, at that time, friends of the school suc- 
ceeded in persuading the university to continue its 
support. Last year came another, more formidable, 
when Washington University, without warning, an- 
nounced that the School of Social Economy would 
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be discontinued as a department. The reason given 
at the time was that the University could not bear 
the financial burden. The school was a burden to 
the extent of some $7,000 a year! 

The Alumni Association of the school was first to 
take action in this crisis, offering to raise about 
$1,200 a year towards its support. Private citizens, 
recognizing the need of the school, contributed vari- 
ous sums. The school has been enabled thereby 
to do its work this year. 

The question uppermost in the minds of those 
who recognize the need of such a training school 
for social workers is how to keep the School of 
Social Economy going in the future. The hope 
is that enough interest will be manifested by per- 
sons concerned with the social problems to furnish 
the necessary finances. In other cities this is being 
done. In Chicago, practically one woman finances 
a similar school. 

If social betterment is to be of any value it 
must be based on knowledge of facts. It must 
be guided by trained minds of men and women 
of vision. To furnish the city and the nation with 
such minds is the aim of the School of Social 
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The Stacher 


By T. D. Pendleton 


ol much space given up to a single work 
of art! Yes, that’s what they’re sayin’ all 
through the state: that the bronze stacher 
there ought to share the rotunder with some others, 
that it’s takin’ up too much room in the capitol, 
standin’ there all by its lonesome as ’tis! 

“But I say all capitol hill wouldn’t be too big 
for it, considerin’ a thing I saw it do since I’ve bin 
custodian of the capitol buildin’—Tell about it?— 
Wa’al now I mought ez well ez not, seein’ there 
ain’t likely to be no toorists comin’ s’late ez ’tis 
—and it rainin’ outside to boot... . 

“Tt all begun back home, in Spring Cove, behind 
old Bald Mountain that raars hisself so straight 
up into the sky, shuttin’ off the world from the 
Cove folks. Dave and me was both borned there 
in sight of old Bald—him less’n twenty-five years, 
back, me a right smart more’n fifty, though Dave's 
now The Honorable David Barrow, and I’m still 
plain Hank Whitley. 

“Dave allus had ideels. You could see his dreams 
shinin’ in his eyes plain, from the time he begun 
workin’ for me, a lean little feller in jeans and 
hick’ry shirt, carryin’ armfuls of fodder from log 
crib to log stable and stoppin’ on every trip to 
look up at a big star that hung over old Bald, 
longin’ to—how is it the highbrows put it?—to 
hitch his wagon to it, and on, to his first year of 
school. 

“It lasted—that look in his eyes—through three 
years of schoolin’ and two of teachin’ to that elec- 
tion-day at the county-seat when he made the 
speech from the little hotel balcony that at first 
come so slow and halt and then somehow all-of- 
a-sudden begun to flow easy and soft yet power- 
ful (for all the world like our Dix river, back in 
the, Cove, that does so pretty near as it durn 
pleases in freshets, though giner’lly as mild as a 
baby’s laugh), so that we woke up to the won- 
derful gift of convincin’ speech Dave had. ‘Gosh, 
but ye kin talk!’ old man Jason Jett quivered to 
Dave after the speech. ‘It ain’t that ye kin make 
black seem white, like some of the big o-raters 
I’ve heered in my eighty years; it’s that we know 
ye believe, yerself, in what ye’re sayin. That’s it. 
And when ye git up thar in that grand new capitol 
they’ve built, the people’ll begin to git some jes- 
tice at last.’ 

“And the cravin’ to do high things still showed 
in Dave’s eyes, sort o’ shiny-like, when he come 
down here last winter to take his seat in the Legis- 
later. I’d already bin down here a month when 
Dave come (Dave’d got me the job), and I was 
with him on his first visit to the capitol buildin’, 
bran’-new, with its marble walls glimmerin’ soft, 
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milk-white against a red sunset as we walked up 
the hill. Dave was powerful struck with the 
beauty of the capitol, actooally didn’t seem to want 
to enter its purity without first dustin’ his shoes 
with his handkerchief, and the shine in his eyes 
was plum child-like. 

“It was plainer on his swearin’-in in the mahog- 
any-ceilin’d, velvet-carpeted House. You see, he 
had his wagon firm hooked on to that star, be- 
lievin’ in it. 

“He was still believin’ in it the day he saw the 
Girl. Of course, there’s a girl in the story—ain’t 
there one in every man’s, either the kind he wants 
to see motherin’ his son, or the other kind that 
gits tangled in the star and wagon bizness and 
breaks the tow line?—Wa’al, this one was named 
Mary, and her name suited her face, that was 
like the picters you see over the altar in Cath- 
olic churches. She worked in the lib’ry at the 
capitol, handin’ out reference books to the law- 
makers, and when Dave saw her he clean fergot 
what book it was he wanted, and she had to put 
him wise. I guess she did it without turnin’ a 
hair; a girl ez pretty ez that must've had to call 
moon-calves back to business more’n once. 

“Seein’ her workin’ there, how in Thunder could 
Dave savey that, besides bein’ the beauty of the ad- 
ministration, Mary was the Governor's niece, destined 
for a high-up marriage? Then, when he did find it 
out, still believin’ in the star and wagon bizness— 
that effort guided by ideels had a chance—he thought 
the day was not too far off when he could ask her to 
be Mrs. Dave and mother of the little Dave that 
was to be. 

“You see, Dave had a right smart to find out. 
A man walkin’ with his eyes on a star naterally 
misses seein’ a lot of common or garden-variety 
things on the ground. Dave had. He hadn’t seen 
a blame thing besides that star and the girl. Wa’al, 
Dave’s awakenin’ was not what you might call 
gradooal. Politics in this state ain’t slow. Dave’d 
no more’n took his seat in the House before things 
begun to happen, and before many weeks he woke 
up with a great little jolt to the hard but not-to-be- 
sneezed-at fact that out here in the world beyond 
old Bald there’s just two camps—the grafters and 
the graftees. A man’d either got to do and do 
quick, or be done. 

“One evenin’, just about the time Dave’d got wide 
awake, we happened to come out of the post office 
at the same time and walked together across the 
bridge to the south side on our way to our early, 
boarding house dinners before the night session at 
the House. This little capitol city, not bein’ much 
of a town, traffic don’t amount to a row of pins 
after six and the streets were quiet but for a few 
officials out for before-dinner spins in their little 
thirty-to-forty h. p. machines; our footsteps on the 
bridge sounded like thunder on old Bald. 

“Turning into Capitol avenue and facing the big, 


‘white, marble capitol throwed up sharp against a 


purty red and yaller sky, Dave stopped in his tracks 
and murmured something about ‘corrugated iron or 
vitrified brick’ bein’ a ‘fitter’ material for the capitol, 
and in the clear, soft light I saw his face was dead 
white with a sort o’ beat look on the mouth, and 
I knew exactly what was eatin’ him. He'd found 
out that a man couldn’t get anywhere in a hundred 
years by star-power—it took gasoline—and he 
couldn’t ask the girl to join him in a _ hopeless 
ride. 

“Just then the light purrs of the officials’ little 
machines was zeroed by the heavy biznesslike drone 
of a ninety h. p. bubble-wagon that was coming be- 
hind us. Dave didn’t need to look up to know 
whose it was. Who else but Bingleton drove ninety 
h. p.? 

“Mebbe you don’t know who Bingleton is? Well, 
if you lived in this state you’d know all right. He’s 
our most distinguished citizen, worth his weight In 
gold—you might say, in platinum—to the R. & N. 
Railroad. Hasn’t made a mess of a single bill in 
eight years. Don’t look a bit like the villain in the 
movies, though,—good-natured, good-clothes, mar- 
ried a beautiful, refined wife, received everywhere, 





everybody likes him and calls him ‘Bing’—is taken 
as a matter of course, a nateral everyday part of 
the world’s business. That’s Bing’s picter as true 
as life, and when he stopped his machine and called 
Dave and talked to him in a low tone, I knew jest 
as well ez if I could hear the words what he was 
sayin’ and that he was tellin’ sad truth when he was 
sayin’, “There’s no earthly use in your speakin’ 
against the railroad-bill to-night, Barrow. Keep 
your mouth shut and make friends with the people 
who count, 

“After Bingleton’d drove on we walked on out 
the avenue, Dave and me, neither of us sayin’ a 
word. At the corner where he turned to go to his 
boarding house, Dave stopped and under the big arc 
I saw his face plainer and the white, beat look 
hurt, and I put my hand on his shoulder. 

“ ‘Dave, hez it got to be?’ I said. 

“Looks that way, Hank,’ he answered and _ his 
voice was flat and _ tired-like—beat, like his face. 
‘A lone legislator has about as much chance of dint- 
ing the armor of Greed as those moths there have 
of knocking over that telephone pole they’re as- 
saulting so valiantly—and would as surely commit 
suicide in the trying.’ Then his mouth widened in 
the old-time smile—‘Come, have dinner with me, 
Hank; I’ve got mail from home here, and maybe 
there's news that'll interest you.’ 

“ “In Dave’s room, after dinner, befere we left for 
the night session at the capitol, Dave opened the 
ten-by-twelve sheet of The Breathitt Pine- 
Knot, and I lookin’ over his shoulder at the home- 
like inside page, printed in the worn-out type that'd 
been set up by the office ‘devil,’ read with Dave: 

““Bob Jett kilLed hoGs last week. No- 
body that knows how Bob's wife can cook 
chitterlings will be surprised to hear that 
30Bs smile still lingers.’ 

“*Bud YageR had a certaiN young lady 
with him at the Cane-Run Basket Meeting 
Sunday. Setter hurry, Bud, and clinch 
things before Lafe Cox gets back from Chi- 
cago wearing pegg-top pants.’ 

Dave laughed out loud, the old, jolly laugh, and 
turned to the editorial page, where, with the lovin’ 
care men allus bestow on their own offspring, the 
editor’d set up with his own hand in the best type 
The Pine Knot could git together: 

“‘The railroad rate bill comes up before 
the legislature this week. Everybody that 
knows his a. b. es. realizes that the way the 
R&N Railroad has its snaky coils wrapped 
around the legal machinery of our State is 
a foul blot on our escutcheon, But the 
people of old Breathitt County are not los- 
ing any sleep over the situation. They 
know their interests are safe in the hands 
of their young Legislator. It is a fact too 
well known to need repeating here that our 
David can out talk any other Legislator in 
the State, and then some, and the speech 
he will make against that railroad rate bill 
will make its unprincipled fathers feel like 
canning themselves.’ 

“Dave lifted his head from the paper, and the 
white, beat look was more’n I could seem to stand. 
‘Dave,’ I asked again, ‘has things got to be accord- 
ing to Bingleton?’ 

“*That’s the size of it, Hank,’ he answered, in 
the tired, flat voice. ‘It’s not as if I could do any 
good by speaking. The bill’s bound to pass any- 
how—I’d just be murdering myself for nothing. The 
star over old Bald lied—that’s all—They’ll be dis- 
appointed back there in the Cove, but they don’t 
understand. The odds are too heavy; the star 
lied.’ 

“Wa’al, when we'd got to the capitol, the first 
person we saw was Bingleton. He shook hands 
with Dave ez if they was buzom friends, and fol- 
lered him around like a houn-dawg when he scents 
a huntin’ party gittin’ ready for action. It struck 
me_all-of-a-sudden-like that Bing was behavin’ 
powerful nervous, considerin’ he had his rate bill 
ez good as passed, and then I remembered, myself, 
of how that speech Dave’d made back there in the 
Cove had been so tarnation like Dix river in a 
freshet in the matter of dealin’ with obstickles, and 
I wished I’d talked stronger to Dave. But, ez usual, 
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old Hank’d been too slow thinkin’ to amount to any- 
thing, for the House was about to go in session. 

“From my place in the gallery, along with a 
sprinklin’ of wimmin and the usual hangers-on of 
a Legislater, I could see Dave in his seat, and under 
the green readin’-light of his desk, that white, beat 
look on his face tore at my innards. I wished 
Dave’d never leit the Cove but had stayed there 
lookin’ up at the star, believin’ it. But there could 
be no goin’ back for him; he’d been clean to the 
bottom of the cesspool in his few months, and the 
white, beat look on his face reminded me of the 
look a little feller takes on when he’s just found 
out about Santy Claws. Watchin’ him I felt like 
laughin’ and cryin’ at the same time. 


“Tt was soon plain as day that the night session 
would be an all-night one. The forestry bill kicked 
up an unexpected racket on a technicality and opened 
a fight that lasted until four o’clock. It was dawn 
when at last, fat Charley Norris, leader of the rail- 
road faction, rose and called up the rate bill. Now 
T never liked Norris, and after a few minutes 
of his whinin’ lyin’ TI left the gallery and went out 
in the corridor in front of the House which over- 
looks—three flights down—the rotunder. Sick of 
the whole world of politics and sort o’ wishin’ that 
Hank Whitley’d stayed back there behind old Bald, 
too, I was standin’ there by a pillar when I saw 
Dave come out, and, a half-minit later, Bingleton. 
Bingleton slipped behind a pillar from which he 
could watch Dave without bein’ seen to watch him. 
I slipped a bit more behind my pillar and watched 
both of ’em without them seein’ me. 


“We stood there on the corridor overlookin’ the 
rotunder, then, Bingleton watchin’ Dave _ unbe- 
knownst to Dave, and me watchin’ both. It was 
like some dandy picter you see at the movies. My 
breath begun to git quick. It come to me again 
that Bing watchin’ Dave ez keen ez a cat a-watchin’ 
a mouse wasn’t enough like a man who’d won out 
so’s you'd notice it. 


“Standin’ there at the head of the broad, windin’ 
stairway and lookin’ down the two flights to the 
hottom, Dave seemed to sense the spang-doodle 
heauty of the great rotunder to the hurtin’ point. 
The sun was up now and a long finger of gold 
fell through the dome and touched the big bronze 
stacher standin’ in the dusk far below. Dave 
breathed deep and said out loud, ‘God, you have 
to see this building empty and still, to grasp the 
meanin’ of its wonderful lines. Why, it’s a tem- 
ple, a shrine— His voice trailed off in a mur- 
mur. He was plum silent, his young face with the 
white, beat look, haggard in the pearly light. 


“And then there floated up to him standin’ there 
at the top of the broad windin’ stairs, and to Bing, 
watchin’ him from behind his pillar, and to me, 
watchin’ both of ’em from behind my pillar, the 
sound of pattering feet on the pavement of the 
rotunder far below. 

“We leaned over the railing, Dave and Bing and 
I, in turn, Dave as unknowin’ of bein’ watched as 
a baby, and saw a strange procession enterin’—a 
woman in a calico dress with a leetle figger in 
her arms, follered by seven more lettle figgers of 
assorted sizes, clothed all alike in blue cotton jeans 
breeches held up by homemade galluses. At the 
feet of the big bronze stacher the woman stopped 
and, gatherin’ her brood closer around her, said: 

“‘That’s him, boys! That’s what I brought you 
from home to see. Look, boys, and don’t ever 
fergit it ez long ez you live. Ever since yore paw’s 
been layin’ out there on the mountain, under the 
cedar, I’ve felt a terribul responsibility at havin’ 
the raisin’ of eight men-chillun, and when I saw 
that bill advertisin’ the excursion, tacked up at 
the cross-roads, I made up my mind I’d bring you 
on it, no matter how much scrimpin’ it’ud take 
to save the price of the tickets. I figgered that 
there wasn’t no better thing I could do for you 
than to bring you on a pilgrimage to the capitol 
to see him standin’ there.’ 

“Beckonin’ to the leetle jeans-breeches figgers to 
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gether closer around the feet of the stacher, she 
went on: 

“Tt ain’t his looks, boys. Nobody ever called him 
purty. J/t’s what he stands for! That sad look you 
notice on his face wasn’t for himself.—It was still 
there after the world had give him the highest it 
had to offer—It was for the other fellows, them 
at the bottom.’ 

“Leanin’ out further over the railin’, Dave and 
3ingleton and I, in turn, we could see the faces 
of the woman’s little brood of men-chillun gazin’ 
awestruck at the stacher. The woman went on: 

“Tt ain’t in reason that I can ever do much 
for you, boys, but I didn’t want you to begin life 
hopeless, thinkin’ you haven’t got a chance. You 
may think you haven’t got a thing to start out with, 
but I tell you you are rich! You're joint heirs 
with every human bein’ born under the Flag of 
the thing the man you're lookin’ at stands for. 
Everybody's got a chance, because he saved it for 
them. I don’t believe our lawmakers’ll ever get 
so crooked that the Republic’ll be a failure, because 
I don’t believe such love as the man of the stacher 
had could be in vain—.’ 

“It was broad day now, and we could see that 
the eyes in the upturned faces of the leetle fellers 
gethered around the feet of the stacher were big 
with hope. Dave stood there, his hand grippin’ the 
railin’ so you could see the cords of muscle standin’ 
out; the white, beat look was rubbed off of his face 
as sudden as the sun chases a cloud from the face 
of old Bald. From behind his pillar Bingleton 
watched, his hand grippin’ the railin’ as tight as 
Dave’s was. All at once Dave shook the silky, 
black forelock out of his eyes, and started across 
the corridor towards the House. Ever notice a 
motntaineer walk?—Sort o’ slouch that looks like 
it ’ud never git anybody anywhere, but don’t you 
ever fool yourself about that. Wa’al, Dave, allus 
an uncommon walker, seemed to git back in the 
House before you could say Jack Robinson, and he 
hadn’t more’n got inside the door before he’d got 
recognized by the Speaker and was_ talkin’—and 
talk J— 

“Don’t take my word for it; ask anybody, ask 
everybody that heard that speech against the rail- 
road rate bill! After three minutes fat Charley 
Norris leaned over, and told his neighbor he was 
uneasy. After ten, Bingleton admitted a beat. I’ve 
allus heard that, away back in old Virginny, a- 
hundred-and-thirty-eight years ago, there was a 
man named Patrick Henry that was considered 
some talker; eighty-one years back a feller by the 
name of Dan’l Webster was able to stir up con- 
siderable rumpus with oratin’, but of late years there 
ain’t been a single speaker that had anything on our 
Dave that spring mornin’ in the House when he lit 
into Bing’s and Charley Norris’s pet bill. He wasn’t 
linger-longer-Lulu about it neither. In less’n half 
an hour the vote was counted and showed it beat 
by one. 

“The strange part was—Who in Thunder can tell 
which way a woman's goin’ to jump?—that Dave, 
passin’ the libr'y on his way out, found the girl 
waitin’ for him. Believin’ that he’d killed his chance 
with her and not darin’ to look at the sweetness 
of her that he couldn’t ever have for his own 
now, Dave was goin’ on, after a bow, but she called 
him back. (1’d have interrupted if I'd made my 
presence behind the telephone . booth known to 
them, but I ain’t goin’ to swear that I tried not 
to hear)—‘O, David!’ she begun in that voice of 
hers that was like the G string on Uncle Ned 
Blacklock’s fiddle, and made you sort o’ thrill, ‘I 
was in the back of the gallery and heard your 
speech. It would have killed me if you hadn’t taken 
the stand you did. I’ve known what you've been 
going through all winter, but I knew you’d come 
through the fire unscathed !’— 

“A minute later, Bing, who'd waited to gather up 
some papers, came out alone. Passin’ through the 
rotunder and thinkin’ (not seein’ me) that the place 
was empty but for the stacher, he took off his hat 
to it and said good-naturedly : 
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“Well, Father Abraham, you beat me this time, 
which was sure goin’ some, but next year—’ 
* * * + * * * * * 

“No, I won’t admit that the stacher’s takin’ up 
too much room. This state—and there are a-plenty 
others in the same fix—has got crooked politicians 
to burn, but not a single straight one to spare. To 
my mind a thing that can take a man out of the 
full column and put him in the other wouldn’t be 
takin’ up too much room if it occupied all Capitol 
Hill by its lonesome!” 

he of oho fe 


A Taper of Incense 
By William Rose Benet 


; OU are a bannered balcony 
Of God’s heraldic house, 


Waving above the dinning throng of the 
days 
Pennants of purple and oriflames of crimson 
And cloths of gold. 
Your varying device is on every shining shield 
Of the brilliant row that flames beneath the eaves 
Of that house whose street is cobbled with silver 
clouds. 


The days go down that street, the troops of days 
Dark and bright, tramping to tread the earth. 
Ever, with trumpets and tumult, rigor or laughter, 
They pass saluting, to press upon the world, 
Regiment after regiment unnumbered. 


Your beauty is a balcony hung with banners 

To wave them on. The foremost have sent your 
name 

Echoing rearward to hearten new battalions. 


Your beauty is the sunset’s streaming flag, 

It is the vivid standard of the dawn 

Flapping over dazed dream-voyagers 

That kneel on new sun-pooled, mysterious strands. 


The beauty of your body is old in heaven. 

It wasted the moon to pallor, set the sun 

Pulsing with burning blood—it shattered the mind 
Of heaven into stars. 


The beauty of your spirit has sent the winds 

Eternally sighing, and sharpened the cold ache 

Of the heart-broken, incessantly-sobbing sea. 

It has scattered its sparks in the hearts of silken 
flowers 

And has raised the frozen fury of glaciers against 
the North 

And has permeated the South with its elusive fra- 
grance. 

Auroral over East and West it dances. 


You are a crystal goblet of such wine 

Set in a niche of night 

That when Death quaffs you he must glow to life 
Flushed with eternity. 


O proud Love, so humble and human, 

Yet beyond the gods to exalt— 

O quiet Love, couching with the curled might and 
majesty 

Of tawny leopards! 

O tamed tiger, Love, whose golden eyes 

Weep for the thrift of angels! 

Thou pinnacled pain of the midnight, 

Rose-strewer of daylit mire, 

Transfiguration of our futile lives, 

Dazzler into the secret courts of heaven— 

Thou whose passion is written in all men’s blood 
and tears 

And in silver letters upon the books of God— 

Make me to stand erect, and walk with danger, 

And strive like a flame! 


For Thou and I are struck as cymbals of God’s 
exultation 
In Life, His song! 
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Letters From the People 


The Priority of “Poetry” 


Chicago, April 1g 
Editor of Reedy's Mirror: 
The letters from Mr. Robert Alden 
Sanborn and Mr. Edward J. O'Brien, 


in your issues of March 17th and atst, 
are both so gracious toward Poctry and 
its editor, that I hesitate to take excep- 
tion to certain of their points, and to 
correct some of their dates. However, 
as I am a little restive under Mr. San- 
born’s statement that the inspiration of 
The Poetry 
you will 


Poetry and Journal was 


“coetaneous,” perhaps permit 
me to justify your grant of precedence 


to the magazine which I represent. 


In June, 1911, the project of found- 
ing such a magazine took definite shape 


net. Fh ©. 


This was 


in a conversation between 


Chatfield-Taylor and myself. 
Messrs. Brown 


nearly a before 


and O’Brien, according to Mr. Sanborn, 


year 


“became partners in a common dream,” 
or before Mr. O’Brien, according to his 
statement, separately conceived the same 


idea. During the summer and autumn 
of 1911 I began at the bottom—surely 
not the “aristocratic’ top!—of our 


scheme by securing a list of guarantors. 
These soon became so numerous that a 
few months later—in November, 1911— 
the. Chicago Tribune got hold of the 
story and gave it first-page prominence 
in a This article 
extensively quoted—I received clippings 
of it from many including, | 
think, Boston. In April, 1912, the ex- 
act date of Mr. O’Brien’s initial concep- 
tion of his plan, I first printed the title 


Sunday issue. was 


cities, 


Poetry at the head of a circular ex- 


plaining the motive of the proposed 
magazine, and a little later another cir- 
cular, intended for poets and widely dis- 
tributed, was printed under our , full 
title, stating that our first number would 
December, 


be issued “in November or 


1912,” 


Thus I had reason to think that the 
project had been extensively advertised 
when a friend sent me, in August, 1912, 
the circular of a Boston magazine to be 
issued under the same title in October, 
which was one month earlier than the 
date we had selected, and at a some- 
what lower price than ours. If Messrs. 
Brown and O’Brien say that they had 
not, at that time, heard of our project, 
I am perfectly willing to believe them; 
but T can hardly be blamed for forming 
a different opinion at the time. It is 
‘somewhat troubled 


true that I wrote a 
letter” of protest, presenting our right 
of precedence in the title Poetry, but 
I do not remember receiving the reply 
referred to by Mr. Sanborn, in’ which 
Mr. Brown Miss Monroe 
that he would grant her request.” 

Nor did the two magazines appear 


“informed 


“almost simultaneously in December, 
1912.” Not hearing from Mr. Brown, 


I felt compelled to hasten our appear- 
ance in order to protect our title. Thus 
we did not wait for our advertiesd date, 
first number—October, 
September Mr. 
ready at his an- 


but issued our 


1912—about 20th. 
Brown, not being 
nounced date of October (not 
ber), decided to use a different title, and 
the first number of The Poctry Journal 
appeared about two months after Poetry 


saw the light. 


Decem- 
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are 
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They are made of fancy cheviots, 
homespuns, cassimeres, worsteds,  flan- 
nele, black Thibets and blue serges, and 


are absolutely fast color. 


them to fit men who are tall, short, slim or stout, and in 
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In these days, when a new magazine 
few months, 


of poetry is born every 
quality becomes more important than 
priority as proof of precedence. There- 


fore, | perhaps owe you an apology for 
this 
must continue long enough to express 
Poetry’s wish for health and prosperity 
to The Poetry Journal, Others, Con- 
Poetry 
contempo- 


intrusion on your space. But | 


Verse, the coming 


other 


lemporary 


and all such 


pe 
Review, 


raries approaching—a wish 


not quite unselfish, since cach new ar- 


present or 


rival is a new incentive to Poetry to do 
its best and keep its lead. 

And, in permit me_ to 
thank you for your own powerful and 
enlightened labor for the cause, and 
especially for your sympathetic appre- 
ciation of my own quite inadequate ef- 


conclusion, 


Yours sincerely, 
HIARRIET MONROE. 


forts. 
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Butler, Not Hadley 
St. Louis, April 3, 1916 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
I’m going to take up a public collec- 


tion to buy you a World Almanac. You 
need one, 
The votes of Utah and Vermont. in 


that would have 


Sherman for 


the electoral college 


been cast for Vice-Presi- 
were not cast 


Missourt. 


dent but for his death, 
for Herbert S. Hadley ot 
There was some talk to the effect that 
they should be so cast; but it was only 
talk, 
The 


the 1912 


Utah and Vermont in 
election for Vice-President 
were cast for Nicholas Murray Butler 
of New York. He is president of Co- 
lumbia College, New York, and of other 
sublime reac- 


votes ol 


things as well. He is a 
tionary—an ideal running mate for 
Taft. CoRRECTOR, 


> 
oe 
e 


“The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck” 
St. Louis, April 6, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy's Mirror: 


To say he “handed one” could 
hardly be called a “fine bit of descriptive 


hint of what 


you 


writing,” as it gives no 


Claude Flewellyn Drake does to you in 


his criticism of your review of “The 
Rivet in Grandfather's Neck.” 

kee of them 
As a riv- 


He literally dumps a 
(red-hot ones) on your neck. 
eter he is entitled to an honorary mem- 
Iron Work- 
ers. As a prodder he is prodigal. He 
If you could 


bership in the Structural 


sure did “arise and go.” 
dispose od the afore-mentioned rivets 
at the market price of junk, you could 
take the time and have “‘the price’ to 
hunt up “a real lady” and “real gentle- 
man.” 

Your quest might lead you to Pern- 
sylyvania. For verily that which has al- 
ways been the basis of aristocracy ob- 
tains there; that is to say, the few live 


on the earnings of the many. You may 


even find that “high honor and in 
tegrity” is their shibboleth. Their 


“altitudinous” they 
builded; 


honer may be so 


cannot see upon what it is 
their integrity so inflexible they cannot 
sce in what sort of soil it has its tap- 
roots. You may discover that, like the 
“senuine old Southern aristocrat,” they 


are “as modest as pure women, as uf- 
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—— obtrusive and as unostentatious as true 
gentlemen of culture and_ breeding 
should be.” 
Mr. Drake says: “The real truth of 
the situation following the war between ° ‘ > OY 7 9 ° mm 
the states—The Rebellion, if you will— Like Them , Of Course, You ll Like Them ! 
is that the aristocrats of the South had ‘ 
to go to work and make honest livings o * r 
for the dependent ones.” 3 a Ste r S U | tS Li k iv [ h eC S e 
While it must be irrelevant, the ques- 
tion, “How did they make their livings 4 ° 
below de wart” obtrudes Vaclt, as & Are as Fresh as an Easter Lily 
was “following the war” that the aris- é> — : 
tocrats went to work to make honest je ANY of them have just seen the light of 
livings. | day—so very new, in fact, that they have 
The saving clause is that it was only D hardly emerged from their original folds. 
when they had to the aristocrats went All of which means that the LAT spring 
to work. Even those of “accumulated oa ideas are fully emphasized. 
aid ” . - 
and blatant ignorance” know something “And that helps you in more ways than one 
of how they resisted such degradation. gt Ps zi Re 
The record of their valor will “go for it affords much better choosing than you 
thundering down the corridors of time,” f “ would ordinarily have. ‘Che materials are the 
till the linoleum is worn to a frazzle. fashionable weaves that we have told you 
What more is needed to prove the ; about so many times this spring; but the Nor- 
penumetess of the aristecest? THe were / folk variations, the puffy little peplums, and 
an unreasonable “man, indeed, who L 5 ss 
would demand gravy with his dough- the short, boxy tons will be newer than you 
nuts. have seen elsewhere. 
According to. Mi. Deske, thousands There are sizes for both women and misses 
of the aristocrats “put on overalls and -and for “little women” as well; and the styles 
toiled with their hands, a thing which are so varied in line and color that every de- 
took more courage from many of them sire can be fulfilled. . 
than facing Grant's cannon, or march- ~ In other words, YOUR Easter suit is here—in one of these two better 
ing against Sherman’s — incendiary groups—at 
hordes. 29 75": | 39 75 
Here Mr. D— has me wel! up $2 Oae a An $. fd Third Lloor, 
: “nigh the forks of the saplin’.”. I am 
shy on local color and experiences. I 
have never faced a cannon or marched 
against incendiary hordes. But I do 
toil with my hands, and for years I 
have constituted the resident population 
of various and sundry pairs of Queen 
Anne overalls, or should I have said 
Louis-the-Something? I fear I have ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, “LOCUST. SIXTH AND SEVENTH sts’ 
“balled up” periods oe ae metaphor, Largest Distributors of Merchandise | We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
and gender of overalls; sort of twisted, at Retail in Missouri or for $2 in Cash or $2.50 fn Merchandise. 
as ’twere. Suffice to say, I am not over- the West. | Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 
all-shy.. Hence, when it is implied that 
the simple matter of slipping into a pair 
| of overalls and going to work makes if he does make speeches four hours — circle of polite readers. And when, in a History Corrected 
the battle of the Marne look like a game long or longer. nonpartisan meeting, I saw a group of 3523 Wyoming Street, 
of ping-pong, I don’t quite “foller” mag these same young socialists boo and hiss St. Louis, April 9, 1915. 
him. It is like trying to read a thesis I watched — the municipal campaign and jeer at an American flag held up Lditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
— on the Fourth Dimension the “morn- cinenty—mone especially vied noe by the speaker, IT said to myself: It seems to me that on behalf of his 
head ing after.” Blithely as he unmasks sg Satie Ms yada cern : alt Appin “They're not jeering and booing and — poorer readers, the editor of REEbyY’s 
the “accumulated ignorance” — and egain to see the cHectiVentss OF ONE hicsing the flag, bat the speaker's use Musnoa should congratulate jnctead ‘an 
‘Jaundiced mind” of the “writer Reedy” argument against the Marxians. It |S of it. Nevertheless, we've somehow got a ae the eeesen proprietors of the 
them sinh Hedstians Cabal ® tee She Vi. hewere this: that nowhere in American Socialist to connect them up closer with that American edition of the Encyclopedia 
a rive lest his contempt grow dizzy, and he literature = there any word of Praise — symbol, so that they wouldn’t show di Brittanica for putting a cheap set of 
mem thereby, like Humpty-Dumpty, gets a we the { nited saates, nor for Amer- respect to it on any occasion or under the last edition on the market. There 
Nork- great fall. Hoch the Overalls! ican institutions of whatever character. any circumstances. I’ve no doubt,” I will have to be at least six more cuts 
He J. W. Streeter. 3 remember that when T heard that ig to myself, “these young scamps — jn the price before I even read the pros- 
could rm charge made by a nonpartisan WOROEN ald iilauinnr sending thins dig: in Game: - nechie—ho wich texnee tee ak 
rivets its sinister significance made me of need, as quickly as the rest of us: way. one or two of ee hema 
could Musings in Milwaukee thoughtful. I searched my own mem- tut it will take another generation or a TR nes NHR, wae ened ae 
‘e” to Milwaukee, Wis., April 8, 1916. ory—and I have read a great deal of ty really to Americanize them. May the publishers —so ¥ om snilae to use 
entle- Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: Socialist literature during the past ten he it would be well to shut the gates them up first. The truth of the matter 
This city has elected Daniel Webster years—ior some trace of the praise against more free-for-all emigration js that this war will force a recasting 
Penn Hoan to the mayoralty. He’s a Social- or America and of American institu- here, until we've better assimilated the — of the entire edition, at least for Eng- 
as al- ist, and some politician. The nonparti- tions, and could not recall even one such seneiiemiatieis wader tis wiser eates ™ tich-copsametion, ‘The Enelend alae 
ons san candidate, Mr. Bading, was defeated tac Neither Milwaukee nor any other big last edition is as remote historically as 
v live partly through a trade between La- When I sat in great Socialist meet- American city will ever, in my opinion, the France of 1788. All modern history 
“— Follette and Hoan—LaFollette getting ings here, and looked around me to see cast a majority of its votes for a So- — will have to be rewritten. 
J we Milwaukee socialist votes for his Re- hundreds of well-dressed, well-fed cialist administration, until Socialism Let me call vour attention to an ad- 
pis publican national convention ticket, and = young men, obviously of recent Euro- formally and sincerely recognizes the — yertisement lelcom feces the couaul 
ded: giving Hoan votes for mayor Im e€x- pean origin, noisily applauding — plat- fact that the American people consti- one of the most important periodicals 
a = change. LaFollette is not the dead one form denunciation of pretty nearly tute, and for a long time to come, mean pow published in this country. It is a 
one politically that we have been told. He everything we of this republic have to constitute, a separate nation: that we page from the prospectus of a certain 
— cleaned up the opposition beautifully. been able to achieve, it brought to my are not merely raw material for. their popular history of the world, now on 
‘2 He has Wisconsin in his pocket and ss lips —~ unuttered =~ worde which the present scheme of utopian international- the market. At the top is a small re- 
. a one can take it away from him—even Mirror couldn't afford to publish to its ism. Passt J. ScHLItTz production of Lady Butler’s painting of 
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Scots Greys charging at Waterloo. Un- 
der the picture is a paragraph beginning 
thus: 

“Wellington held his regiment of cav- 
alry in reserve at the Battle of Water- 
loo, awaiting the supreme moment when 
an overwhelming charge might turn the 
tide of battle. The instant the French 
line wavered, the order was given to 
charge, and the Scots Greys hurled 
themselves against the French like a 
thunderbolt,” etc., etc., etc. 

Thus is history written, and Tenny- 
son again proven correct when he said, 
“A lie that’s half the truth is ever the 
blackest of lies.” This historical lie is 
not éven one-third true. Ah, but Victor 
Hugo says that when Napoleon saw the 
Scots Greys massing for battle he said 
in anticipation of their fate, “What a 
pity.” I don’t believe a word of it. 

Some time on the afternoon of the 
battle, the Union Brigade of cavalry, 
consisting of the First Royal Dragoons, 
428 men, to the left; the Scots Greys, 
442 men in the center, and the Inniskill- 
ing Dragoons, 445 men on the right, un- 
der the command of Sir William Pon- 
sonby, moved forward through the in- 
fantry regiments, deployed and charged. 
It was, I should judge, between 2 and 
3 o’clock when they advanced, and un- 
questionably they did some damage. The 
Scots Greys charged in what is known 
in cavalry parlance as “foragers.” That 
is, they fought in groups of from two 
to a dozen men. They kept moving 
until 199 men were either killed or in- 
jured. 

Ponsonby, who was a member of the 
old Irish Parliament, and who voted 
against the Union, was killed while try- 
ing to rally the broken fragments of 
the regiment, and fell dead a_ short 
distance from where Napoleon sat on his 
grey horse. The Irish regiment lost 217 
men in the charge, and the English 
regiment lost 198 men. Both did as 
well and went as far as the Scots; they 
were led by an Irishman, and_ the 
charge was but one of the incidents of 
the battle, but you see what artistic ad- 
vertising can do. Scotland shone at 
Waterloo in her Highland regiments 
who held their ground even though 8 
out of 10 were killed or injured. Scot- 

land again was great in the person of 
MacDonald of Glengarry, who com- 
manded at LaHougoumont. Last of all 
there were abut 190,000 men at Water- 
loo, of which the British had about 
24,000. Now figure out for yourself 
whether Waterloo was won on _ the 
cricket fields of Eton or not. When I 
say 24,000 men, I mean soldiers from 
the British Tsles. 

Iinglish history must be 
after this war. Yes, I know Shake- 
speare says that Richard III was a 
hunchback and murdered his nephews, 
and all that sort of thing. Does that 
make it true, though? What did Shake- 
speare know about Richard but the lying 
tales and legends hawked around about 
him by the Tudors, “the spots of blood 
and grease on the pages of Ingland’s 
history?” After reading Sir Clements 
Markham’s life of Richard, I am con- 
vinced that he was one of the ablest of 
the English kings; that he was not a 
hunchback, and that he did not murder 
his nephews, as they were alive after 
Bosworth Field. 

History is, in my opinion, a kind of 
popular fiction written to tickle the ears 
of a nation. Take your French Revolu- 
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tion, for instance. Between 1789 and 
1797, over 700,000 Frenchmen had died 
on the field of battle, in prisons and on 
the scaffold, that Madame Tallien’s lov- 
ers, the stockjobbers and the army con- 
tractors might replace the Bourbon aris- 
tocracy in Paris. Modern history is 
easily summed up. First comes the 
doctrinaire; then the soldier to clean 
up the wreck; then the camp-follower, 
and after all, Caesar and the Praetorian 
Guard. 

Napoleon, on his visit to the tomb of 
Rousseau, in 1800, said: “It would have 
been better for the repose of France 
that this man had never been born.” 
When it was pointed out to him that 
he at least had no reason to grumble, 
he said: “The future will show whether 
it would not have been better for the 
repose of the world that neither I nor 
Rousseau had existed.” 

Now, that is the finest epitome of 
history that I know of. I started out 
to write to you on one subject and end 
Tuos. I. MACAULEY. 
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The Happy Army Man 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, 
April 3, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
I have just read in the Kansas City 


on another. 


Post comment upon an article in the 
Mirror, which in turn was a comment 
upon a letter to the New York Times 
from a man named Grooming, who said 
he had been a trooper in both the Brit- 
ish and the American armies. Trooper 
Grooming makes out a very gruesome 
case for the private and against the 
officers, commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned. » I am a trooper myself. 1 
simply want to say that Private Groom- 
ing’s description of conditions is exag- 
gerated and that he sees things dis- 
I have been a private in the 
It is my ex- 


tortedly. 
army for some years. 
perience that the man in the ranks is 
nowhere better treated than in our army. 


I know forty men who have committed: 


infractions of discipline without ever 
going to the guardhouse—infractions 
which, in any other army in the world, 
would have resulted in serious punish- 
ment. The American army officer, with 
very rare exceptions, is a good fellow. 
He may get mad occasionally and swear 
at you but there is nothing mean about 
him. He drives with a very loose rein, 
except under special conditions. If the 
private in the army is a good fellow 
and will adopt the attitude towards his 
officers that he adopts towards men in 
civil life, that is to say, if he will take 
them as they come and make for others 


such allowances as he likes to have 
made for himself, he will not only get 
along without trouble, but he will have 
a pretty good and easy time of it. 

If a fellow goes into the American 
army and moves around with a chip on 
his shoulder and a copy of the Con- 
stitution and the Statutes in his pocket 
and wants to preach on every possible 
occasion, like a sea-lawyer, about his 
“rights as an American citizen,” of 
course he will find himself in trouble. 
This sort of man invites trouble by set- 
ting up his opinion against his superiors. 
That doesn’t help discipline any, even 
when discipline is relaxed. A_ fel- 
low who is always lawing and jawing 
isn’t a very comfortable associate, even 
in civil life. He is a disturber and 
trouble-maker there, and, of course, he 
is much more so in any army organiza- 
tion. 

There are hundreds of men in the 
United States army who have been 
there for a long stretch of years. They 
like and are liked by their officers. They 
fit themselves to the conditions and 
they have occasion very often to know 
that the officers are something more 
than mere superiors, and in fact become 
their friends. There is no use for 
porcupine persons in the army or any- 
where else. 
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As for personal service on officers, 
“emptying Mrs. Officer’s slop can” and 
that sort of thing, there 1s a great deal 
of overstatement of the case. I have 
heard old stagers say that they were 
glad to have the work to do around 
the officers’ quarters, because, without it, 
life would become too monotonous. You 
never hear any old-time army man rail- 
ing against officers as a class. Of 
course, now and then, the man in the 
ranks is brought under the rule of 
some whipper-snapper martinet, but, as 
things work out, such officers are soon 
brought to a sense of realization that 
the men beneath them are human be 
ings. Very few martinets hold out very 
long against the fairly easy-going cus- 
tom which prevails among “officers and 
gentlemen.” LEAROYD ORTHERIS 
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Hearken To Private Brown 
St. Louis, March 31, 1916 
Editor of Reedy’s Mtrror 
What’s the matter with the regular 


army? It lets Villa’s ragged troops cut 
through its lines. Its machine guns 


won't work. Its aeroplanes are inef- 


fective. It is unprepared to transport 
supplies. It was surprised at Columbus, 
caught unprepared and practically over- 
“watch ful 


whelmed after a_ year of 


waiting,” or rather loafing, on the Mex 
ican border. on 
Even the much abused “tin soldier” 
of the National 
done better than that. 


Guard would have 


A recent article in your paper quoted 
one Private Grooming on the status 
and relations of the enlisted men. 
Trooper Grooming was absolutely cor- 
rect. ‘Emptying Mrs. Officer’s slop 
can,’ mowing her lawn, acting as day 
nurse for the rest of the family, under 
the poetic name of ‘“dog-robber,” in 
the army for fifty cents a day doesn’t 
appeal to the manhood of Americans. 
The army is dying of rot as it did in 
England until the war woke them up 
over there. The aristocrats dominated 
over there, and we have army aristo- 
cracy growing here. There are excep- 
tions, but the majority of the army offi- 
cers are snobbish and conceited and try 
to perpetuate their power by running in 
their sons, nephews and other relatives 
to the Academy at West Point. It is 
not what it was in the old days at 
West 
turning out, as you have noticed, U. S. 
Grant, III, Robert E. Lee, III, Phil 
Sheridan, IT, and a whole lot of lesser 


Point. It is now engaged in 


heroes by divine right of inheritance. 

I enclose you a clipping from the 
Kansas City Times of March 30. A 
dispatch from [:] Paso, dated March 
29, indicates that one or more court- 
martials would have been ordered as a 
result of the Villa raid on Columbus, 
but for the necessity of prompt move- 
ment of the expeditionary forces. The 
war department has sent back Colonel 
Slocum’s report on the raid, with sug- 
gestions for amplification. Senator Fall 
of New Mexico, appeared at Columbus 
on the 29th and began an investigation 
by himself. He is strongly anti-ad- 
ministration and is likely to stir up an 
ugly mess. The citizens of Columbus 
whose places of business and homes 
were destroyed and looted, as well as the 
relatives of those murdered by Villa’s 
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bandits, feel very strongly that the ma- 
jor part of the loss of life and damage 
might have been prevented had_ the 
American troops been reasonably vigi 
lant 


You couldn’t get that stuff into the St. 
Louis papers, which are controlled by 
men who have contracts for groceries, 
dry goods, boots and shoes, etc., and 
do not want to fall out with Messrs. 
the Officers 


We have had a lot of popular ap- 
plause of investigations of the rail- 
roads, trusts and other industrial or- 
ganizations, but it seems to be about 
time that Congress begin an investiga- 
tion of the army, and—as old Andy 
Jackson would do if he were alive—go 
to the root of matters at once, namely, 
West Point. PRIVATE Brown, 

Late Seventeenth Infantry, U. S.A 
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An Architectual Gem 


All the noble and beautiful architec- 
ture of the Far East was inspired by 
the ambitions of men to give a proper 
setting to some precious thing. The 
IKoh-i-Noor, that celebrated crown jew- 
el of england which was until within 
a few years the most notable of all 
diamonds, was taken out of the head of 
an idol in a temple at Seringapatam, 
and though the jewel itself has been 
modestly priced at a million pounds 
sterling, the stone itself was exceeded 
in value and beauty by the temple in 
which it was housed—the idol merely 
serving as guardian for the keeping off 
of the predatory pious. In the Far East 
great wealth was inactive and was quite 
In this 
country, wealth must be active in order 


generally represented in jewels. 


to express anything, and it takes its 
most effective form in the holdings of 
banks, and so bankers have come to an 
appreciation of the fact that safety and 
beauty and utility may go hand in hand 
in furnishing forth their repositories. 


There, for instance, is that gem of a 
building that was built for the Lafay- 
ette-South Side Bank. The banks that 
combined to constitute the new Lafay- 
ette-South Side represent a_ financial 
dynasty and they hold deposits of about 
nine millions of dollars—and they are 
very rich in the memory of great men 
among their founders. When, they in- 
structed Messrs. Widmann & Walsh to 
plan a bank building they had in mind 
not only the importance of the institu- 
tion as it is to-day, but they conveyed 
the idea that the building should be in 
some measure a memorial to their great 
founders. 


The exterior of the building is of the 
Renaissance school and its facade is 
almost purely Greek, with stately col- 
umns. The walls and roof form the 
massive shell of a splendid room hous- 
ing the banking plant. 
room through the splendid portal of 


Entering this 


bronze, one is charmed by the effect of 
beautiful brilliant 
lighting, the soft tones in coloring and 
You get an 


spaciousness, the 


the opulence of the finish. 
impression of the prevalence of green 
and gold from the jade and white tiling 
of the counters and the surmounting 
bronzes of the grillwork that runs down 
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the reach of all. 
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Buying Telephone 
Service by Measure 


HE new Bell rates for business 
service make it possible for the 
small telephone user to buy his 
service on the most equitable basis 
—by measure. 


The small user need not help pay 
for part of the service of the large 
user since by selecting message rate 
service he pays only for the amount 
of service actually used. 


The message rate plan brings the 
convenience of Bell Service within 


The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 








either side of the quadrangular floor. 
Almost hidden from view and towards 
the rear are the ponderous built-in 
vaults for the safe-keeping of the cash 
and records and the safety deposit 
vaults. The vaulted ceiling, of great 
height, permits a flood of light, illumin- 
ing the working spaces behind the grill 
and the depositors’ desk running down 
the center. 

The bank structure as a whole is the 
best thing that has been done in creating 
a thing of beauty and adapting it to 
commercial purposes and it constitutes 
an achievement for Frederick Widmann 
and Robert W. Walsh. 


contributed many notable things to the 


The firm has 


industrial and commercial architecture 
of this and other cities. For many years 
they have been the architects for the 
Busch and other important interests and 
it is known that they have devised 
many buildings that exercised a marked 
influence on industrial economy and in 
enhancing civic beauty. But they may 
rest content with the laurels they have 
won in the Lafayette-South Side Bank 
building—which is at once a thing of 
beauty and calculated to be a joy—if 
not forever, still for many generations. 
9, *. ‘J 
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The Single Tax and the Movies 


The Public of Chicago is conducting 
a competition for the best scenario illus- 
trating the Single Tax. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars is to he paid to the 
prize winner, who will receive, in addi- 
tion, half of the amount paid for the 


film by the movie concern which accepts 
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Durability and foot free- 
dom for growing children 
are an absolute necessity 
—our shoes grant this to 
the greatest degree. 
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Olive at 10"St. 

















it. Colonel Jasper E. Brady, head of 
the Scenario Department of the Vita- 
graph Company of New York, is to be 
the final judge. which 
can be of a length suitable for a two, 
a three, a four or a five-reel film, should 
be in the hands of the scenario competi- 
tion editor of The Public by August 31. 


Manuscripts, 
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ly arranged for view, and are on 


sale at moderate prices. 
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Ciccolini 
By Rex Lampman 


{Yesterday afternoon—just to get a 
little practice—for the grand opera— 
next Friday and Saturday—I went over 
to the Orpheum—to hear Ciccolini—the 
world-famous Italian tenor. 

GAt least the cheerful press agent 
says Ciccolini is world-famous. 

—though I never heard of him—until 
I saw his name on the billboards—last 
week. 

"But now—so far as I’m concerned— 
Ciccolini— saistineimaed Chick-o-linny—is 
a world-famous tenor. 

—because I’ve heard him sing 

{When I went in—he was singing in 
Italian. 

{And his voice was golden. 

—and it gfeamed like sunshine. 

—and flowed like water. 

—and leaped like flame. 

GAnd | saw that he could—and did 
—change it to any other color—when- 
ever he wished. 

"And it told the story of the song. 

—as the breeze tells the story of the 
summer. 

—or the wind tells the story of the 
storm. 

{For this young singer was in earnest. 

—and appreciated his talents. 

—and respected his audience. 

“He didn’t regard his voice—like 
some singers—as a trained poodle—to 
do tricks. 

—believing that his hearers—out in 
front—would be satisfied with tricks. 

—and would not know the difference. 

{ No. 

§Ciccolini sang like an honest man. 

.—knowing that the hearts of the peo- 
ple are honest. 

—and trusting them to understand— 
if he did his best. 

{And as for me—I believe that hon- 
esty is art. 

—and that art must be honest. 

{And as I listened—I saw that Cicco- 
lini was an architect in sound—a painter 
in tone. 

{And I grieved—that the lovely spires 
of melody he lifted with his voice— 
should perish. 

—and so soon. 

—like the flowers I saw in the woods 
last Sunday. 

{And then I thought of the phono- 
graph. 

—that miracle of man—made so that 
beauty shall not die. 

And I knew that it was futile. 

—and that naught we build—or paint 
—or sing—or say—may escape the teeth 
of time. 

{And then I thought of man’s holy 
spirit. 

—and how it prevails—in spite of fire 
or deluge. 

—and how it looks up—and hopes— 
and believes—though all the world be 
shaken. 

{And I knew that when the singing 
throat is stilled. 

—and all the records are broken. 

—and when the memory—even—of 
Ciccolini’s voice has passed away. 

—that his singing—at the Orpheum 
yesterday—will go on—and on. 

—from heart to heart. 

—as long as there are human hearts 
—to hope—and fear—and love. 
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{And perhaps I haven’t made. this 
clear—but it’s very clear to me—and— 
*ListeN—Signor Ciccolini—I want to 
thank you—for a quickening of my 
faith—in immortality —From the Oregon 
Journal’s “Once Over.” 
J 9. ?. 
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A Financial Union 


One is not prone to sentimentalize 
much about banks and bankers but the 
union the other day of the Lafayette 
and the South Side banks and the oc- 
cupation of a magnificent new banking 
house by the new institution must have 
evoked a good deal of sentimental rem- 
iniscence on the part of those whose 
fortunes have been bound up in the 
career of these banks. Who shall say 
what hundreds of families and business 
houses reckon their prosperity from a 
connection with the banks that have 
been united? Who, among men still 
active in business life, does not re- 
member how the old Lafayette more 
than once went to the rescue of the 
financial center and the bigger banks 
in time of stress. It is even remember- 
ed that the actual cash was forthcom- 
ing more than once when the big insti- 
tutions and big business houses were 
affected by conditions that left the 
Lafayete and the South Side untouch- 
ed, so that while both banks had to do 
intimately with the business and _ for- 
tunes of South Side people, still their 
importance in the financial and commer- 
cial world was by no means restricted 
to any one section of the city. 

And those same banks had more to 
do with the creation of wealth that 
came with the increase of property 
values and business expansion in the 
South Side district than any other in- 
stitutions. It is true that the great 
brewing and allied industries were most 
potent in the building of that section 
of the city, but it is also true that it 
was because the big men in those in- 
dustries gave their money and support 
to the banks, a degree of expansion was 
made possible that could not have been 
brought about by mere employing ac- 
tivity. 

There were and there are great names 
connected with the Lafayette and South 
Side. For more than a generation Peter 
J. Doerr and Henry Ziegenhein direct- 
ed the Lafayette and made it a pillar 
of strength in the financial structure, 
and when the late Adolphus Busch 
started the South Side Bank and lent 
it the prestige of his name and influence, 
assurance was given to the people of all 
that section of the city that they would 
not lack for material resources in the 
building up of their interests. The 
union that has now been effected not 
only consolidates the ample capital of 
the banks, but it brings into one group 
a number of men and interests of which 
no bank here or elsewhere has a coun- 
terpart. 

The Lafayette-South Side is fittingly 
and beautifully housed in a bank build- 
ing, constructed for the sole use of the 
new bank, which is not surpassed in 
architectural splendor and __ interior 
equipment by any bank in the city. Lo- 
cated at Broadway and Lafayette ave- 
nue, and facing on the principal South 
Side artery of traffic, the new bank 
makes an imposing structure and will 
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tend to change the entire character of 
that center. The building is laid down 
on Greek lines and its massiveness is 
not obtruded, as the beautiful lines re- 
lieve it. The interior is at once com- 
modious and handsome and has been 
fitted under the direction of men who 
required that the patrons of the bank 
be supplied with the very last word in 
the banking furniture and devices. In 
all things that will make for the service 
of a large and fast-growing patronage 
the new bank is quite perfectly equip- 
ped and it has been pointed to by ex- 
perienced banking men as the most per- 
fect construction for the purpose in 
St. Louis. 


To this splendid home the two old 
banks moved the other day and very 
properly, there was much evidence of 
sentimental consideration for the found- 
ers of the banks of old and for their 
modern successors. There was a very 
large attendance at the opening, which 
was made something of a function by 
the presence of some hundreds of per- 
sons representing the financial and busi- 
ness interests of the entire city—and 
many scores of representatives of those 
old families whose progress in  pros- 
perity was marked by the careers of the 
banks now united. That the men now 
in direction of the bank’s affairs were 
not unmindful of what was due their 
founders was indicated by the produc- 
tion of very handsome bronze medal- 
lions carrying in relief the faces of 
Adolphus Busch and Peter Doerr. 

Prominent place in the bank is given 
to four very heautifully done tile me- 
dallions by the Rockwoods let into the 
walls and embracing portraits of 
Adolphus Busch, C. C. Reuss, Peter 
Doerr and Henry Ziegenhein. 

The Lafayette-South Side enters on 
its later career with a very comfortable 
deposit account of $0,000,000 and cap- 
ital and surplus amounting to $1,200,000: 
August A. Busch, who succeeded his 
father as president of the South Side 
Bank, takes the presidency of the La- 
fayette-South Side and A. C. F. Meyer, 
B. G. Brinkman and F, C. Hahn will be 
active in the management of the bank, 
these gentlemen becoming the chicf 
executive officers. 

The opening of the new bank was an 
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knife—a razor or a safety 
razor— how can you tell 
whether it is going to give sat- 
isfactory service? You can al- 
ways examine their external 
points, such as handles, linings, 
rivets, springs and finish, but the 
temper is the important thing. 
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event of importance, not only for the 
South Side but for the entire city, and 
there is every prospect that the consol- 
idation will have immediate and im- 
portant influence in the development of 
that section of the city of which it is 
already the principal architectural 
adornment as well as the foremost busi- 
ness institution. 
she fe fs 

“How masculine Sadie has become in 
the last few years!” 

“Yes. You know she has turned fem- 
inist.”’—Life. 
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What's a Man Worth? 


By Dr. Scott Nearing 

Very frequently you meet a manufac- 
turer who says, “Well, the laborer gets 
all he’s worth.” The question is, How 
are we going to test worth? Ethically, 
worth is virtue, but economically it must 
be measured in a different way. 

Ruskin says: “There is no wealth but 
life.” Then, economically, if we ac- 
cept that kind of a viewpoint, worth is 
measured in terms of service, and a 
man is requited for his toil if by it he is 
able to live a life worth living. 

The useful citizen is he who renders 
service to the community; the worthless 
citizen is he who renders no service. 

A man laying railroad ties is worth 
$500 a year; how much is that man 
worth who lives on the income of what 
his father had? Such people are an 
economic burden, and each day they live 
throws them deeper into the social debt. 
They are worth zero minus the amount 
of money that has been spent to rear 
them. 

What we really mean when we say 
that a man-is worth $10 a week is that 
he gets $10 a week. So many of us say 
he is getting all he’s worth, when he 
is only getting what he can. We do not 
think of him in terms of worth, but in 
terms of power gained through prop- 
erty. 

Let us consider what he gets. We 
must adopt some measure of wage 
values, and then show how that measure 


compares with the wages that are ac- 
tually paid. Three tests must be borne 
in mind. The first is that industry must 
pay @ sufficient wage to keep men effi- 
cient; second, society must oppose any 
wage that leads to poverty and depend- 
ence; third, the wage must be enough 
to enable the wage-worker to keep his 
family on a decent level. 

The wage order for most men is es- 
tablished before the man enters industry. 
The wage of the school teacher is fixed 
just as the wage of the railroad em- 
ploye is. 

Two-thirds of all of the male adults 
in industry in the typical industrial state 
of Massachusetts (144,000) get between 
$10 and $15 a week. Three men in every 
hundred get more than $25 a week. 
That is the established rate of wages in 
that state. 

Sixty-five adult males in every hun- 
dred get less than $12 a week; 33 in 
every hundred get between $12 and $25 
a week. Twelve dollars a week is $624 
a year. 

In American industry, 
three men in 100 get over $1,250 a year, 
two-thirds get less than $750, and one- 
third gets less than $500. You can take 
ten wage-earners in any industry east 
of the Rocky Mountains and nine of 
getting less than $1,000 


as a whole, 


them will be 
a year. 

In the first place, is that wage enough 
to maintain health and _ efficiency? 
Health and efficiency for what? For 
raising a family. Is it an American 
ideal that the boy should grow into a 


Take 


man who will earn that much? 


‘a man, his wife, and three children, un- 


der 14 for example. Experts have 
agreed that for such a family $6 a week 
must be spent for food, $2.50 for cloth- 
ing, $2.50 for rent, 80 cents for fuel and 
light and then $2 for insurance, health, 
furniture, recreation, education, and so 
on—a total of $14 a week. In one im- 
portant industrial town in New Eng- 
land, among the adult male workers, 16 
in 100 get less than $300 yearly, 60 in 
100 get less than $450, g1 in 100 get less 
than $750, and only nine in I00 get 
more than $750. 

With a standard of living that would 
guarantee physical efficiency and health, 
costing $750 a year, in this town nine- 
tenths of the adult male wage-workers 
fell below the amount. That means 
that the children work, and the women 
work, and you have the problem of pov- 
erty. It means that the wage paid by 
American industry in that town was 
less than enough to enable a man to sup- 
port a wife and three children. 

The relation between the cost of liv- 
ing for the lone women in industry and 
what they get in wages is even less. 
In Baltimore, as a result of an investi- 
gation, experts figured that the mini- 
mum amount on which a single woman 
could live decently was $6.70 a week. 
Fighty-one per cent of the department 
store women in Baltimore get less than 
that. 

Take the family in any large city that 
has a gross income of $850 a year—and 
the vast majority do not have that much 


—and subtract the upkeep charges, and 
you will have left just $42. Then he 
should have insurance. Every wise busi- 
ness man carries insurance on his life 
at least. 

Then his body and those of his wife 
and children represent a great invest- 
ment, so he should have an income 
charge. As for depreciation, he has a 
machine; it is his body; and he should 
have a depreciation account to take care 
of the depreciation against his body— 
his ability to earn income. 

After that is paid off the worker 
should have what is called his net in- 
come. Out of that the business pays 
dividends, because he has taken risks. 
What about the worker? Has he not 
taken risks—the risks of raising a 
family? 

It is the supreme risk. But his net 
income is'a matter of hope. He re- 
ceives enough to pay his upkeep charges, 
and that’s all. No business man would 
attempt to run his business on that 
basis. ; 

The labor market is so regulated that 
the man with a family competes with 
the man without a family and the low- 
est bidder sets the rate. The single 
man sets the standard for the married 
man, and the manufacturer accepts the 
price of the lowest bidder. 

The single man gets as much as the 
man with three children to support. 
Is it true or not that we want men and 
women to raise families in this country? 
If so, the only way to do it is to give 
a man income in proportion to his fam- 
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ily needs, and which increases with 


them. The present system fails to pro 
vide for the children who will be the 
next generation of workers. If we are 
to stand as a nation, we have got to 


reward a man according to his family 
needs and according to the obligations 
he has assumed, and according to the 
service he renders. 
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Getting the News and 
P . . . 
rinting it 

If Yuan Shi Kai should become the 
sport of his frivolous subjects m Pekin 
and lose his job to-night the St. Louts 
Star would print the fact this after- 
noon. That’s newspaper efficiency. 

If a public wrong required righting 
the Slar would undertake that service 
for the people. And that is newspaper 
service. 

To print the news is the first func- 
tion of the great daily, but it is no long- 
er the only function and the St. Louis 
Star has come to be recognized as one 
of the great dailies of the country be- 
cause it las found means to serve the 
public in other directions than in the 
mere prompt printing of news while it 
is news. And it renders that service in 
a decent sort of way; it is not forever 
squawking about its achievements in 
this direction and it is not given to 
hysterical shricking over the discovery 
of mare's nests, but its service to the 
people is not the less for these rea- 
sons. It rather impresses the reader 
as realizing the boast of a notably suc- 
cessful newspaper man that he had 
never printed anything that caused a 
good woman to weep which is some- 
thing to boast of in these days when 
it is the obvious business in life of 
most publishers to “raise hell and. sell 
papers.” 

In the case of the St. Louis Star 
serving a rather exacting public, it may 
be fairly said that the ultimate aimed 
at by the modern high-minded news- 
paper editor is realized—a fact proved 
by the growth in efficiency and = service 
of the paper during the period that has 
elapsed since the European war opened. 
The Stur® readers form a_ specifically 
exclusive class, for it goes to the homes 
and quite generally to homes where one 
paper does for the family. So when 
hig things began to break in Europe 
it was up to the publisher of the Star 
to add the map of the world to its 
ordinary field of activity—that is, it 
had to provide the same efficiency in the 
gathering of the news in foreign fields 
that it already had in a more limited 
territory. Of course, it had lone been 
served with the news of the world 
through the ordinary news channels, 
but that would not do under the new 
condition. It must virtually have a re- 
porter wherever there was anything 
doing and he must be equipped to not 
only get the news and write it but he 
must provide for its transmission to the 
office here in St. Louis. The increase 
in the circulation of the Star during 


the months of the war indicates very 
clearly that it performed its world func- 
tion in the gathering of news with the 
same thoroughness that it does its work 
in the local field. There has been no 
suggestion of partiality in the treat- 
ment of the war news; the editorial 
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comment has been along lines that have 
commended the new spaper to fair- 
minded men and women and the public 
has been impressed to the extent of 
buying many more thousand copies of 
the Star than it was buying before thie 
War. 

And this great increase in circulation 
has not come as an incident to printing 
the war news first and’in a clean, decent 
way, but rather because the way in 
Which the war news has been handled 
has demonstrated to a great number 
of people the complete desirability of 
the Star for a home paper. Attention 
has been compelled to the obvious fact 
that the Star has day by day later 
news delivered earlier, for it has added 
a motor distributing system that is a 
model to the newspaper world. 

Altogether the Star appears to have 
realized the aim of its publisher, John 
C. Roberts, expressed through the busi- 
ness and editorial direction of [Edward 
S. Lewis, to give the people of this 
city and territory a newspaper with 
a punch, carrying the news, giving its 
readers a wide variety of entertaining 
and informing and educational reading. 
It fulfills the highest functions of the 
modern newspaper—and it is happily 
growing in usefulness and in extent of 
its influence. 
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Temperament 
By John W. N. Sullivan 


The little Devonshire fishing village, 
indistinct in the darkness, sprawled, in 
picturesque and dirty confusion, round 
the curve of the bay. Approaching it, 
from the landward side, was the solitary 
figure of aman. Ile walked fitfully, as 
if shaken by contrasting moods; at 
times with pensive slowness, and then 
lor a space with furious energy. He 
frequently muttered to himself, and 
once, with clenched fists shaken heaven- 
wards in an angry gesture, he cried 
aloud, an impatient and despairing note, 
upon the night. 

\s he approached the immediate 
neighborhood of the village, his ex- 
travagance ceased and it was with a de- 
liberate ‘step and a face void of any 
trace of emotion that he entered the nar- 
row, steep, little High street, to stop 
eventually a few yards down before a 
quaint but evidently poor little two- 
story house whiclt bulged out before a 
cobbled road. 

From the lower room, facing the 
street, light streamed through cheap 
little red curtains drawn cross the two 
mall windows. The musician took a 
key from his pocket and, with a slight 
sigh, opened the street door. 

Two shallow steps led from the door 
to a small low-ceilinged room. Prom- 
inent amongst the few poor and for the 
most part unstable articles of furniture, 
vas a small piano which was_ placed 
crosswise against a corner of the room 
remote from the old-fashioned open 
fireplace. A fire burnt cheerfully in the 
erate, and on the table in the middle of 
the room were the remains of a recent 
meal. To judge from the arrangement 
of the plates, places had been set for 
two people; although one set of plates 
was obviously unused. 

Half reclining in a low chair near the 
fire was a young woman. At the sound 
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of the opening door she stirred and sat 
up. She blinked her eyes and yawned 
frankly. 
“You old mooney,” she said to the 
showed 
teeth, 


musician, with a smile which 


two rows of excellent white 
“where have you been?” 

The man placed his hat on one end 
of the table. 
he said briefly. 


chair, at the 


“Oh, walking about,” 
He took 
other side of the fire and, avoiding her 


the opposite 


glance, sat down. 
The girl rose to her feet, ‘Well, if 


you'll wait a few minutes,” she = said 


brightly, “Ill get you something to eat.” 
“I don’t want anything to eat,” he re- 
plied irritably. 
“Oh, but you must have something,” 


she said soothingly. “If you've been 


walking about all this time you must 
And it won’t take more than 
minutes.” 


be hungry. 
a few 
“T tell you I don’t want anything,” he 
said, looking up angrily. 
She crossed to him and placed one 
hand on his 
“What's the matter, John,” she said 


arm. 


gently, “are you upset about anything ?” 
He glanced round the mean little room 
and then looked at the girl with some- 
thing like contempt. 
“Upset about anything!” he repeated 
with a sneer and then, “Oh! sit down,” 
he said with abrupt anger. 
She turned a little pale and then sat 


down. Her hands lay clasped together 
in her lap, and ske looked at him 
steadily. 


For a time he stared gloomily into the 
lire and then burst out savagely: *Pov- 
erty and coarseness, a perpetual struggle 
to get even the husks of life: ignoble 
aims, petty successes and petty failures; 
for companions none but the ignorant 
aaa vulgar, and then you ask me if I’m 
upset about anything!” He turned his 
head toward her, but avoided her gaze. 
“It’s all very well for you,” he went on, 
“it’s your natural medium, it’s the life 
you like, the life you’re accustomed to. 
But me. I hate it.” 
His voice rose a little. “I loathe and de- 
test it.” 

She continued to gaze steadfastly at 
her 


it’s different with 


him. She clasped and = unclasped 
hands a little nervously, but said noth- 
ing, 

His voice took on a despondent tone. 


“And to-morrow we go back to it all,” 


he said. “The same inane’ vulgar 
round.” 

He looked again at the fire with an 
expression of utter dejection. 

“But there’s that new piece you've 


timidly, “I 
with it. 


composed,” she ventured 
thought you were so pleased 
You thought it was bound to be a suc- 
cess.” 

“Oh, my God!” he burst out in tones 
of the intensest exasperation, “will you 
never understand? To think that I’m 
pleased with a thing like that—a thing 
written for the music-hall, for the hogs 
and cads who: go to music-halls. Have 
you no idea of Art?” 

She looked bewildered and distressed. 
“IT knew you didn’t like the work,” she 
said, “but I thought it was the rush and 
the strain—I didn’t know—and our turn 
always gets a good hand.” 

He made a despairing gesture. 


“Of course, I] know you want to be 
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a concert artist really,” she went on, 


“I know that.” 


He swung round on her, his flexible 
hands outspread and his eyes glowing 
where the light from the little oil lamp 
on the table caught them. 

“And do you see no difference?” he 
with intense scorn. ‘To 
artist and to be a music-hall performer 


said, be an 


—a turn! I suppose you prefer what- 
ever happens to bring in the most 
money. Women are like that! Are 
you_so absolutely deaf to music? Does 
art mean nothing at all to you? You 


tell me to be content with composing 
a music-hall ditty when my whole being 
yearns to create great music, some great 
lasting thing which shall express some- 
thing of the beauty I see.” 

“Yes, but you can’t!” she said, sitting 
up very. straight. 
spots of red burned in her 
“Ym tired of your eternal talk 


Two 
cheeks. 
about You're always dissatistied 
life and 
According to you they’re not 


Dut 


art. 


with running down our 


friends. 
lit to 
do yourself 7” 


our 


exist. what better can you 
He stared at her in surprise, his mouth 
open. 
She 


angry woman. 


with the energy of an 


“Look at all those pieces 


went on 


you composed soon after we were mar- 
ricd—sonatas and concertos and I don’t 
know what else. And who wants them ? 
Nobody will take them, nobody will even 


try them. Before we married, you told 


me | should be the wife of a great 
arust; that you would win fame and 
money. And what are we? | work as 


hard as you do, and we’re lucky if we 


clear four pounds a week, including 


rests. 
“I—” he 


on, 


Ile stirred uneasily, began. 
“Oh, I know,” she 


him with 


went sweep- 


ing aside anery impatience, 
“You always say that you'll make your 
mark some day. But you haven’t made 
eit yet. Why don’t you 
That's 
ee? 


posed to do. 


face things as 
they are? what a man is sup- 

She stopped as the man turned on her 
abruptly. She had 
that Ilis 


he was breathing rapidly. 


never spoken like 


before. face was white and 


As she gazed 


at him her anger slowly vanished at the 


‘beaten, desperate look in his eves. Tle 


looked like a man who had made some 
For a 
then, “I 


sudden and painful discovery. 


long time neither spoke and 


wonder,” he said slowly. 

For a space he stared vacantly at her, 
and then with a quiet sigh, he buried his 
face in his hands, his elbows on his 
knees. 

She glanced at his bowed head with its 
black something 


stirred within her. 


hair, and 


Presently she could 


cluster of 


endure silence no longer. She slipped 
to her knees and put her cheek against 
“Tohn,” she whisper- 
ed, half sobbing, “don’t. I didn’t mean 
Really, | didn’t mean it. But 
Oh, my dear, IT know 
and all 
And 


time, 


one of his hands. 


it, dear. 
] was angry. 
I'm refined 
those things, and so I am afraid. 


not and musical 


I waited for you such a long 
John.” She was weeping now, but the 
“Oh, but I 


love you,” she 


made no movement. 
John, I do 
For perhaps five minutes she 


The 


man 


love you, 


moaned. 
knelt there 


and neither spoke 
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clock in the corner ticked with a meas- 
ured beat. 
and 


His 


the raised his head 


very gently took her hands in his. 


Then man 


face had a new serenity. 
“It’s all right, dear,” he said softly. 
She glanced at him, half fearfully, but 


what she saw reassured her, and she 


hid her weeping face on his chest. 


“IT didn’t mean it,” she murmured. 


He gave a slight laugh. ‘It doesn’t 
matter whether you did or didn’t,” he 
that 


I’ve been playing at make- 


said, “it was all quite true. I see 
quite clearly. 
believe for the best part of my life.” He 
paused, and then continued, holding her 
head tightly against him. “Half 
that but 


—I’ve got things quite clear now.” 


con- 


scious make-believe was, still 


He paused and she raised her head 
She drew him towards her and kissed 


his lips. They clung together in a long 
silence. 
“But when we leave these lodgings 


to-morrow and go back to London,” she 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Try it for a week. 
how sweet and fragrant it is and how mild! 
can smoke it all day and have asound tongue anda 
perfectly comfortable throat atthe end. A week’strial 
is bound to make you a permanentsmoker of Tuxedo. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Famous green tin, with gold 10c 


lettering, carvedto fitpocket 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


a pipe who formerly could not 
do so. 

The “Tuxedo Process” has 
many imitators. Millions of 
dollars have been spent trying to 
invent a‘‘just as good” process. 
But it still remains the great 
original method for making to- 
bacco absolutely biteless and non- 
irritating. 
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said, “to the old life that you think so 
inartistic and unretined, won't you—” 


“Oh, damn art and refinement,” in- 
terrupted the musician. 

She rose to her feet, smiling—and 
she felt happy But already, in her 


heart, she was wondering how long her 


victory would endure.—lrrom The New 
Witness 
ole ole ote 
“My poor woman,” said the settle- 


ment worker, “what can I do to relieve 


your distress?” 

“Can you sing, ma’am?” 

“Why—er—a little.” 

“I wish you'd sing some of the new 
Me and my hus- 
cabaret in two 


(lla.) Age Her- 


ragtime songs, ma’am. 
ain’t been to a 
”__ Birmingham 


hand 
years 
ald. 
fp fe ake 
“Hey, Moike, and phwat do ye tink 
of these new 
“Sure, Pat, and soon we'll have to spit 


sanitary drinkin’-cups ?” 


on our hands wid an eye-dropper !"— 
University of Michigan Gargoyle. 
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A Day in the Woods 


As the warm days of spring advance 
upon us our thoughts incline naturally 
to the coutnry, to the woods, where 
we may rest our eyes upon the new 
green foliage and breathe deeply of the 
pure fresh air, perfumed now and then 
by the budding flowers. And, speaking 
of woods, and flowers and lakes, there 
are probably few more alluring recrea- 
tion spots within hundreds of miles than 
right here at the doors of St. Louis. 
“Forty-five minutes from Broadway” 
will almost literally take us to as pic- 
turesque country as a trip of ten hours. 

A strange trait of human nature, 
however, -is that one’s fancy beckons 
from the distance when he knows little 
or nothing of the very community in 
which he lives. Creve Coeur Lake, a 
thirty-five minute ride from the city 
limits, is one of the prettiest natural 
bodies of water in the state. Flanked 
on one side by a commanding wooded 
hill, the lake nestles between the beauti- 
ful Meramec Valley and the low, level 
sweep of the Missouri River, flowing 
by St. Charles, the site of the first 
Spanish fort west of the Mississippi. 
Along the shore, from one end of the 
lake to the other, is a shaded path lead- 
ing by the big dripping springs which 
feed the lake. One could almost wish 
that our zoo could be transplanted there 
overnight. Better grounds for the deer 
to roam could not be found in the state, 
while it is a foregone conclusion that, 
if the polar bear had his pit behind one 
of those springs, he would not suffer 
from the summer heat. 

A fleet of yachts may be seen stretch- 
ing their sails almost any afternoon. In- 
deed the yachtsman seems to have dis- 
covered the charms of the lake to a 
greater extent than most recreation 
seekers. 

A trip well worth while is to Floris- 
sant, a quaint old French settlement— 
probably the only one left in this region 
—where the houses are built with shut- 
ters on the doors, where the old French 
costumes are seen and French is gen- 
erally spoken by the older inhabitants. 
Passing along one of the shaded streets, 
over rough flagstones, by the big stone 
monastery one could almost believe that 
he was in a village of one of the out- 
lying provinces of France. 

A stream which is fast becoming pop- 
ular is the Meramec. Cutting through 
the foothills of the Ozarks, it is at times 
quite picturesque. On its bluffs over- 
looking the Meramec Valley, Messrs. 
Busch and Lemp and Hawes have erect- 
ed their summer homes. Tourists from 
Europe visiting the World’s Fair were 
captivated by the region and termed it 
the “Swiss Alps of America.” 

But why recount in one column all the 
blessings which nature has showered 
upon us? There’s Normandy Grove, 
Ramona Lake, Chain of Rocks Park, 
to say nothing of Jefferson Barracks 
and O’Fallon Park. Perhaps you have 
stood on a corner of the busy down- 
town wishing you were the owner of 
an automobile that could take you whir- 
ring far out into the wooded, country. 
But did you ever stop to think a. net- 
work of tracks leads a thousand cars 
about the city and occasionally .a steel 
tentacle stretches from one of them. far 
out into the country where you may 
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loll upon the same grass and breathe 
the same ozone as the owner of the auto- 
mobile? Take a street car and ride into 
the country. You will discover things 
about St. Louis that you never knew. 
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The Stubbs Foundation 


What Shall I Do With 1t? 
By Bolton Hall 


“Count it, please,” I said to the teller 
of the Night & Day Bank, as I thrust 
the mass of crumpled bills into the 
little window. 

“Eighty-seven thousand, one hundred 
and one dollars,” said he, as he straight- 
ened out the yellow ten and _ twenty 
thousand dollar notes, while my com- 
panion began to snore on the settee. 


’ 


“Put it to my credit and (here I con- 
sulted the letter I had taken from the 
man’s pocket) ‘Shooter Stubbs’—to be 
drawn on either name,” I added. 

The cashier stared at me. “Oh, a 
friend of mine,” I explained, “a min- 
ing man, you know, got a lump of money 
and ‘went off on a bat.’ I picked it up 
and I want it kept safe.” 

“Oh, all right, anything you say, Mr. 
Seton; just give me your signature and 
Mr. “ 

“Stumps—Stubbs, I mean,” I said; 
“he’ll come in to-morrow and leave you 





his signature.” 

While the book was being made out 
I shook Stubbs into a_ half-conscious 
condition and then bundled him off in a 
cab to the Buckingham Hotel, and gave 
the night watchman charge concerning 
him, 

I thought Stubbs might have been 
drugged. The fact is, 1 had just met 
him in the cafe of the Buckingham, and 
he told me [| was a “good fella—see 
that in a minit,” he said—and gave me 
the roll. “Got plenty money,” he said; 
‘you take that.” 

“Why, you'll be robbed, man,” I said. 

“Robbed! Not much.” He showed me 
the handle of a Colt’s 45. “They don’t 
rob Shooter Stubbs,” he mumbled. 
“You'll know what to do with that 
money—give it away, or keep it; it’s 
yours.” So to save it, I took it to the 
bank. 

In the morning the watchman told me 
a weird tale of how he was alone to- 
ward morning when Stubbs came down, 
fired at a devil he saw in the mirror 
back of the office (that part was true: 
it was a good shot) and ran out of the 
hotel. The night watchman was afraid 
to follow; besides, he was alone in the 
corridor. 

That was the last that ever was heard 
of Stubbs. Of course, I advertised to 
find him, but though I did not state 
the amount of the money, a reporter got 
part of the story, and it was a head- 
liner for a few days. 

The letter I took from his pocket 
was addressed, ‘General Delivery,” from 
Coleman C. Briggs, an attorney in 
sillings, Montana; but inquiry there 
brought nothing but that Stubbs had 
given him ten thousand dollars some 
months before, and directed him to buy 
a U. P. bond (he gave me the num- 
ber), and to give ten dollars a week, 
every Monday, to a young man who 
would call for it. If he failed to call 
for it, the allowance was to stop, and 
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“~—— it, give the bond to the Mor- it nor wanted it, then or now. I had 


mons or to the Devil.’ 

briggs wrote me he asked him why 
not leave the bond to the State, but 
Stubbs got mad and said that would 
only lighten the taxes for the land- 
owners, whom he hated. I judge he 
leased his mines. 

A trip to Billings, made after a year 
had passed, brought no other result than 
that Shooter’s protege was supposed to 
be an illegitimate son, though he called 
himself Stubbs. He was quite a dif- 
ferent sort of man from Shooter—a 
weakling, always half-drunk. He talked 
wildly of killing his mother, if he could 
only get away to Mexico—or to Brazil, 
he sometimes said. “Remittance men,” 
we used to call such fellows, paid to 
stay away from home. 

sriggs said that Shooter had talked 
a litthk—saying he was “against the 
church and the charities and all such 
grafters,” but revealed nothing more 
personal of himself at Billings. 

Seventeen years had passed and the 
money had grown to near a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

Now, what was I to do with that 
money? Coates, my lawyer, said I 
should turn it over to the State, but I 
pointed out that at best this would pay 
part of the taxes, and so relieve the land 
speculators. 

“Nonsense,” said Coates, “that’s the 
law. You have nothing to do with it.” 

“But is it the law? Haven’t I some- 
thing to do with it? And if I did turn 
it over, should I turn it over to Mexico 
or Montana? Besides, the man had given 
it to me. To be sure, I neither needed 


always puzzled over what to do with 
my own money. Relief in the form of 
philanthropy seemed to me to be only 
prolonging misery; like the Irishman 
who cut off the dog’s tail one inch a 
day. 

“That’s a good story,” said Coates, 
“but 1 don’t see the point.” 

“Now, you know,” I said, “that every 
improvement in the condition of the 
earth, whether agricultural, mechanical, 
political, ethical, educational or even 
religious, goes eventually and mainly to 
the benefit of the owners of the earth; 
and just as far as you lighten the bur- 
den of the landowner, the price of land 
goes up. Then what’s the good of phil- 
anthropy? What benefit is that to the 
State or to anybody—perhaps not even 
to the landowners?” 

“I see. But you’ve always got some 
new idea about everything,” said Coates. 
“Why aren’t you satisfied with things 
as they are?” 

“The idea isn’t new,” I told him. 
“You know Thorold Rogers says, ‘Every 
highway, every bridge, every permanent 
improvement of the soil raises rent.” 

“Yes,” asknowledged Coates, “I know 
how the Brooklyn bridge raised rent in 
Brooklyn, all right. I made money on 
that.” 

“IT wish I knew where he got the 
money,” I said. ‘Probably a mine or 


_some concession, or robbed somebody 


of it. If we knew, maybe we could 
make restitution, or at least know what 
to do with it.” 
“Well, charities?” suggested Coates. 
“You know our munificent donor did 
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not like charities any more than he 
liked the church. Now come, Coates, 
how much do you give to the charities 
yourself?” 

“IT? I don’t give much; what I think 
I can spare I give to those that I care 
for. You know it seems to me that all 
our charities haven’t lessened poverty— 
they only demoralize people. They cer- 
tainly lower wages by helping people 
to live cheap, and they subsidize the 
unfit, and I suppose they multiply them.” 

“And they raise rents, too, don't 
they?” I asked. 

“Yes, I suppose they do—though 
sometimes they save lives anyhow.” 

“That increases population and raises 
the rents some more,” I urged; ‘and 
prolongs the agony.” 

“It does; you can’t help that; but I 
guess the landlords should take care of 
the charities. But you might build a 
library or a hospital.” 

“My dear man, don’t you see that 
the very presence of a library raises 
rents? And if I build hospitals the 
city won’t have to. That lightens taxes 
again. Besides—” 

Coates interrupted. “Yes, I know, 
you can show all that of any good 
thing. Are you going to stop good do- 
ings on that account?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered; “but I 
am going to let the people do the good 
that get the good out of it—in their 
rents.” 

3riggs, the Montana man, wrote me 
later that the Remittance Man in his 
drunken babble had revealed the fact 
that Stubbs had taken up with a woman 
at Billings, a decent creature enough, 
with a child to support—whose we could 
not tell. After Shooter left she had 
made some kind of alliance with a 
ranch man who subsequently died. 
Should I give the money to her? You 
see, I can’t get any glory out of it. The 
quarter of a million is still growing. 

I write this in the hope that someone 
will tell me what shall I do with it.— 
From the Overland Monthly. 
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The Hotel Register 


A new parlor game is called “The 
Hotel Register.” The game consists in 
hitting upon a set of names, like an en- 
try in a hotel register, the last one of 
which is a perfect pun; for example, 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthus and Miss Polly 
Anthus. The Youth’s Companion de- 
scribed the game and its readers began 
playing it in letters to the editor, with 
amusing results. They gave the names 
of a graduating class in a high school, 
of a wedding party and of a Christmas 
party; they put the names into the form 
of elaborate “personals” in a country 
weekly, of society notes in a fashionable 
journal, Thus, the chaperon of the 
high school young folks was Miss Ann 
Thrope; the bride at the wedding was 
Mat Rimony and the groom was Pat 
Rimony; the guests at the Christmas 
party were, among others, Carrol Blithe- 
ly (not regular, but good), Rosie Ann 
Ticipation and and Henrietta Pye, cous- 
in, probably, to Etta Lotta Hammond 
Deggs, who unfortunately fell sick and 
required the services of Ivan Orville 
Payne, M. D., and Dr. Ophelia Pulse; 
one of the society notes was to the 
effect that Amos Quito and family had 
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booked at the Riverside for the sea- 
son. Some of the cheerful punsters, 
not content with inventing names, in- 
vented appropriate addresses also, as, 
for example, Doctor and Mrs. Bull and 
Master Terry Bull of Bellows Falls, 
and Mrs. Nett and Miss Kitty Nett (this 
is subtle, says the inventor, and we take 
his word for it) of New Jersey. Others 
went so far as to provide the hotel with 
servants, as, for example, the Chinese 
laundryman, Li Chen; and they play 
with the names they invent, as Mike 
Robe, and his governess, Miss Ann T. 
Septic, “who keeps him in order.” Some 
of them break all bounds, and sent 
such items as that “Mr. and Mrs. Feeble 
applied for board for two weaks.” One 
ingenious person devised a_ regular 
game of cards, to be played somewhat 
like “authors,” which seems to The 
Youth’s Companion so good that it 
promises the directions some day in one 
of its department pages. 


Who hit upon the best names? Opin- 
ions will differ. Miss Ann Thropic is 
a perfect pun. We like Sir Up our- 
selves; it suggests such an abrupt and 
pugnacious person. We like also Addie 
Pose—beyond doubt a _ comfortable, 
motherly woman. But best of all the 
entries, perhaps, is Mr. and Mrs. Head 
and Celinda Head—for the little gasp 
it gives you when you seize upon its full 
meaning and perfection. But if any- 
one fails to agree with these findings, 
he may pick other names more con- 
formable to his taste in the long list 
that we print herewith. And if anyone 
thinks he can invent better ones than 
those here given, he is welcome to try. 

After all, punning is offensive only 
when it is impertinent, when the punster 
insists upon breaking up intelligent con- 
versation with his inappropriate dis- 
play of ingenuity. When punning is 
made pertinent to the business in hand, 
to a game like Hotel Register, it is en- 
tirely delightful. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ander, Miss Cora An- 
der and Mr. Ole Ander 


Miss L. Anneous 

Mr. and Mrs. Alogy and Miss Jennie 
Alogy 

Miss Polly Anthus and niece, Miss 
Polly Glot 


Miss Ann Thrope 

Adam Antine 

X. P. Ate 

A. V. Ater and brother, Ray D. Ater 

Miss Carrie Aull 

Mr. Paul Bearer 

Mr. and Mrs. Alf A. Bet 

Miss Carrie Bou and Miss Lou Bri- 
cate 

Mr. Tim Brell 

Mr. and Mrs. Buck, and Tim Buck, 
too 

Dr. and Mrs. Bull, Miss Amy A. Bull, 
Mr. Eddie Bull and Master Terry Bull, 
3ellows Falls 

Mr. Ed U. Cate, Miss Della Cate and 
Master Cate 

Mrs. Carrie Cature 

Mr. Artie Choke 

I. Cicle 

Cy Clone 

Mr. and Mrs. Conda and Anna Conda 

Mr. Horace Cope 

Mr. Joe Cose and Mrs. Belle I. Cose 

Miss Callie Coe 

Sir Cumlo Cution, Miss Ella Cution 
and Mr. Percy Cution 
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Miss Ann T. Date and Miss E. Lucy 
Date 

Miss Ann O. Dyne 

Mr. and Mrs. Esty and Miss Maud 
Esty 

F. Face 

Miss Lucy Fer 

Mr. Artie Ficial and Mr. Bennie Ficial 

Zen FE. Fitz 

Mr. Percy Flage 

Sir T. Fye, Miss T. Fye, Clara Fye, 
Mollie Fye, Sal. C. Fye and Mr. Eddie 
Fye 

Mr. Martin Gale 

Mr. C. Garr and Mrs. Vinnie Garr 

Sir O. Gate and daughter, Miss Della 
Gate 

Mr. Lee Gation 

silly Ous and his Auntie Flo Gistine 

Mr. and Mrs. Gory and daughter, 
Miss Allie Gory 

Mr. and Mrs. Graff and son, Hector 
Graft 

Mr. and Mrs. Gramm and Miss 
Anna Gramm 

Mr. and Mrs. Gretto and Miss Allie 
Gretto 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawk = and 
Tommy Hawk 

Mr. Perry Helion 

Miss Ann I. Hilate 

Mr. and Mrs. de Hyde and Miss Ethel 
de Hyde 

Mr. and Mrs. Keen and Miss Nan 
Keen 

Mr. and Mrs. Head and Miss Celinda 
Head 

Mrs. Key and Master Don Key 

A. King and family, C. Ning, Fay 
King, Hi King, Joe King, Lee Ning, 
May King, Ray King 

Sim |. Larrity and brother, Hi Larrity 

Cal Q. Late and family, Miss M. U. 
Late, Miss Maud U. Late and Sim U. 
Late 

za; L, Lent 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie and. Miss Ruth 
Leslie 

Mr. Will Lingley 

Miss Mandy Linn and sister, Miss 
Maud Linn 

Miss Rhea List 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Long 

Mrs. Ann T. Lope and son, I. Lope 

Mr. and Mrs. Low, Miss Sal Low, 
Mr. Hal Low and Mr. Bill Low 

Mr. and Mrs. Madversion and Miss 
Annie Madversion 

Mr. Hugh Main 

Miss Anna Malcule 

Mr. Jerry Mander and Mrs. Sally 
Mander 

Mr. and Mrs. Ole O. Margarine 

Mrs. C. Meant and Miss Ella Meant 

Mr. Jerry Miad 

Miss Jessie Minn 

Miss Dina Mite ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Mize and Miss Minnie 
Mize 

Mr. Max I. Mumm and Mrs. Minnie 
Mumm 

Mr. Jim Nasium 

Mr. and Mrs. Nescent and Miss Eva 
Nescent 

Mr. Martin Nett, Mrs. Clare E. Nett, 
Miss Kitty Nett and Master Bobbie 
Nett 

Mr. Tim O’Rous 

Miss Ann M. O’Nee 

Mr. Nick O’Tine 

Mr. Phil O. Pena 

Mr. and Mrs. O. Penn 

Mrs. Meg A. Phone 


Master 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pine and Miss Sue 
Pine 

Miss Place and Miss Treat 

Mrs. Addie Pose 

Mr. and Mrs. Putian and Miss Lillie 
Putian 

Miss Addie Quate 

Miss Itta Quette 

Amos Quito and family 

Mr. Rees and wife 

Mrs. Amelia Rate 

Miss Maud E. Ration 

Miss Kate A. Ring 

Mr. Mack A. Roney 

Mr. and Mrs. Rossity and Miss Jen- 
nie Rossity 

5 ay 

Mr. Perry Scope 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. Sense 

Mr. Guy Serr and son, E. Ray Serr 

Mr. Gus Sett 

Mrs. Eva Lou Shunn and Master 
Bennie Dick Sbunn 

Mr. and Mrs. Sing, the Misses Fay 
Sing, Grace Sing, and Messrs. Ray 
Sing, T. Sing, Lee Sing, C. Sing and 
Dan Sing 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry Sterr, Miss Min- 
nie Sterr and Master Reggie Sterr 

S. Strange 

Mr. D. Billy Tate, Mrs. Ann O. Tate, 
Miss Milly Tate and Master Dick Tate 

Pat Tern and Sis Tern 

Phil N. Thropic and Miss Ann 
Thropic 

Cal S. Thenics 

Miss Ann Tique 

Miss Al Toe and Master Tommy Toe 

Mr. Torr and Master Eddie Torr 

The Misses Carrie K. Tour and Min- 
nie A. Tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Trate 

Mr. Al. T. Tude 

Miss Carrie Van Serie 

Mr. Percy Verence 

Frau Sue Von Eir 

Mr. Luke Warm 

Mr. Perry Winkle 

Mr. and Mrs. Ypres and Miss June 
Yores 

Mr. Ben Zine and Miss Maggie Zine 

Miss Allie Mentary and cousin, Miss 
Ik. Sophie Guss 

Miss Hallie Butt 

Mr. Pete Roleum and_ niece, Miss 
Carrie Sene 

Master Mike Robe and governess, 
Miss Ann T. Septic. 
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Preserving the Wardrobe 


Mrs. Vernon Castle, who may be said 
to have put the punch into the modern 
dance, is undoubtedly one of the best- 
dressed women in the country. She 
wears glad clothes gladly and she has a 
dressmaking account that makes her the 
envy of a couple of million or so of her 
sisters. Modistes sit up nights schem- 
ing to attract the attention of Mrs. 
Castle and some of them get it—to their 
increase in wealth. But it appears that 
Mrs. Castle does not throw any of her 
money away in keeping her wardrobe 
up. In her stage work she doesn’t wear 
out her clothes, but she long ago found 
out that the essence of her attractive- 
ness in public and private life was the 
beautiful freshness of her garb. 

Which brings us to the nub of our 
story. Mrs. Castle was in St. Louis a 
few weeks ago, as most of you know, 
and her economical soul was moved to 
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Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
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Sold by every dealer 
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take advantage of the opportunity and 
have those delicate confections in which 
she disports herself cleaned and fresh- 
ened. She had been advised about 
Schuck, perhaps in advance, for many 
people around about the country know 
of the Schuck reputation, but it is pos- 
sible that the Schuck establishment was 
suggested to her by some of the St. 
Louis people who met the danseuse. 
And those delicate things she wears on 
the stage and off it, received that at- 
tention which only the Schucks can give 
in that superlative fashion which is re- 
quired by women of dainty taste. 


Argues something for the excellence 
of the Schuck service, doesn’t it? Of 
course, there are some thousands of wo- 
men no less dainty than the Castle who 
knew all about Schuck’s, and it is not 
to be doubted that many hundreds of 
them are regular patrons of this par- 
ticular house. For while the Schuck 
Dyeing and Cleaning Company does a 
very large and greatly varied business 
for the general public, it rather spe- 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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cializes in doing things in a nice way 
that other people in the same line of 
business do not attain. Hence the well- 
dressed woman who knows the impor- 
tance of keeping her things fresh and 
new-looking, knows that nothing is im- 
possible to Schuck’s in the renovation 
and dyeing of garments. And in dyeing, 
the company is in a field by itself, hav- 
ing acquired a stock of foreign dyes be- 
fore the war that could not be supplied 
now. This stock permits Schuck to se- 
cure any color of material desired and 
remain independent of war conditions. 
In the cleansing of linens and oriental 
rugs Schuck excels through the installa- 
tion of special departments for this 
work. 


The big Schuck establishment at 4110 
Olive street has come to be known as 
the “Home of Faultless Cleaning,” and 
the fact that Mrs. Vernon Castle picked 
it out to do the work that she might as 
easily have had done in New York or 
elsewhere, indicates that the title has 
been fairly earned. 
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our Laundry work calls for help 


Modern home life needs economic labor-saving Gas Appliances 
Of all the domestic duties the one called “Laundry Work” is 
: the most confining, the least interesting and therefore the 
| hardest. Asa result it calls for help. 


[ied msleg mei of Gas Using, p sad PS. Be sure and see our 
ppliances have responde y Y \ 2 

3 submitting, the economic labor- Gas Water He aters 
saving, efficient help here illus- 
trated. 






































Every housewife knows the We will insta!l this Simplex 


| The Gas Iron ts a labor-saving value of a Gas Laundry Stove. Ironer in your home on a thirty This gas heated Clothes Dryer 
appliance every month in the The price of thid one during this days trial free of charge. During will be installed in your home 
i i year. The Iwantu Comfort Gas sale, including installation in this sale the price, including on a thirty days’ trial free of 
Iron will be sold this week for your home, will be $6.50. installation, will be $35.00. charge. Built in various sizes. 
$2.25 Daily demonstration in Daily demonstration When The price of this one, including in- 
our modern domestic laundry. you see it you will want it. stallation, during this sale is $110 
Cost of operation Ic for 3 hours Come and see it in operation 








Special arrangements made for deferred payments. 


A modern domestic laundry can be seen in operation and a special sale of these helps 
at the prices stated will be held for one week, ending, April 15", in the Reception Rooms 
on the Fourth Floor of our building, in which is being held a Special Exhibition of Gas-using 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


ELEVENTH AND OLIVE STS. 








| 
' 
{ 
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Tickets for the National Household Gas and Electric Show may be obtained at our office 


Your gas bill carries a coupon of money value — Use it - 
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bs test of a soul in exile; they sweep aside all THe Javanese Crisis by James A. B. Sherer. 
C@W 00 S ecelve conventional consolations for the agnostic’s New York: F. A. Stokes Co.; 75 cts. 


way sadness of heart. Very frank, often force- A presentation of both sides of the Japanese , 1” M ' 
a ful, frequently tenderly beautiful in form or American question, with special reference to iW J Na 
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UT 


> OF \n AMIABLE CHARLATAN by E Phillips ¢ 
: ‘s sLLE AR 4 5 ae ms formlessness. » 7Ss rf alic \ rshi [ in Cali 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little-Brown & Co.; $1.30. the issue of alicn ownership of land in ili 


vell- fornia. by one who has lived and taught many 
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or One of the most delightful detective stories Anove THE Battie by Romain Rolland. years in Japan, and who believes that there is 05-7 PINE 
pe yet written by Mr. Oppenheim. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co.; $1.00 now a crisis between the two nations. FO BeLOU! 
: net. 7 ‘ 
and Tue Puantom Herp by B. M. Bower. Bos Murals AND. Hen SisTERe by Mic. ©. 1. 2: : 
im- ton: Little-Brown & Co.; $1.30 net. Essays and letters rom. 1 pen of the Relmont and Elsa Maxwell Now  Vork : . 
ition The story of a movie that was lived before author go? som Seas one gr a clear, Robert J. Shores, $1.00. : faraglA 
; the camera. Adventures of the Happy Fam pile * “yemnet 2 oil Mage ald ") The dialogue and lyrics of a musical comedy, i 
ing, a tox ta Sa ca, ternational moral high court, which would be inculcating suffragist doctrines, first. produced hi LOA N 
| a tribunal of conscience, and make war an oe tha MAratAsh AGiAriaA Tin, TehraArs 
lav- T , : , : ‘ , : ae impossibility. These pleadings have made all scales siege wail vans neal ) y 
HE Duet by A. Kuprin. New York: Mae- I } . I gs , j h COM I ANY 
. : yr M. Rolland a pariah to the ultra-nationalists Verse by Adelaide Crapsey Rochester, N - 
- be- Millan & Co.; $1.50 net. ae f ‘ ‘ ath ‘ ais ; R WV . i ray h rs f . 
» be ‘ rf ; . : in France. Y.: The Manas Press, $1.00. De ‘ 
lied English translation of another Russian . ; ' re eae 
: : . "he : : site rhts ro ed shortly before 
masterpiece. SEA ~ AND Bay by Charles Wharton Stork. exquisite thoughts chronic rortly 
y se- New York: John Lane Co.; $1.25 net. her death in 1914.) Miss Crapsey was a Pooh 
| ADVENTURES WHILE PREACHING THE GosPE! The life aterw of @ New Ruslander tld: in ant. ene spirit—a_ studer le a bri 
alle > B } , Vache indsav ’ ? : ‘oe - a. aes “4 . 3 ‘lee jant._ teacher. er verses, often rhymeless, are a 
3 M or ry 5 A \ ae ay. New York: verse. The central idea is that man’s life is pe ps ae ER Fa 1 hees Banta ot one of Emily applied art. The uninitiate cannot clearly fol- 
ns MacMillan & i 00, er : epaeiee : he c pee , “a PGS s out s : ‘ art, dei oi ghdal walt : ; 
ions. Te 5 ; ‘ 3 divided into three parts symbolized by the bay Dickinson or of Japanes« “hokku or of Greek low Mr. Bragdén in his excursions into hyper- 
ntal A new edition of an old favorite. and sea: childhood is sheltered in the bay, cpigrams from the Anthology. Over all, th space, but anyone can feel the author's burn- 
GENERAL WILLIAM BootH Enters Intro Tlrav- manhood is spent upon the adventurous open sense of the doom of one too soon to rest in ing enthusiasm for emancipation from tradition 
alla- EN, AND QOrner Poems by Vachel Lindsay. sca, = age ag —_ by the bay, but with “Trudeau’s Garden” at Saranac Lake. and convention in design. Profusely and 
: New York: MacMillan & Co.: $1.25. an understanding of the sea. d i heautifully illustrated. 
this New York lacMillan & Co.; § ' as ; Conressions or Two  Brorners by John — _ “ ‘ | ne = 
A new edition of a collection of short Two DEATHS IN THE Bronx by Donald Cowper Powys and Llewellyn Powys. Roches ‘ Pure River or Lit rs by Ale xander uprin,. 
poems, previously reviewed in the Mirror. Evans. Philadelphia: Nicholas L. Brown, ter, N. Y.: The Manas Press, $1.50. Boston: Luce & Co.; $1.25 net. 
° . rs r . - R yo ¢ . . : q ‘ e . ° 
4110 Lindsay at his lyrical best. W idener Bldg. ; #1.00 net. ~ Introspection and exposition by two emi _ Four stories, translated from the Russian by 
7 M P by GI Buck Cl Skillful, veritistic, free poetry about unlovely nently clever writers. Bold, unconventional S. Kot liansky and J. M. Murry, intensely 
n as oe: eM Pte = ss Piglet es A CH UEE, ae people, by the author of the bizarre “Sonnets thinking; nervous, colorful writing: paganism Slavic, yet lacking the morbidity usually found 
and igi entry : hi : from the Patagonian” of three years ago. of spirit: joy of living; an aesthetic projection in Russian stories, 
¢ New thoughts concerning this omnipresent ; a f anarchism: charming and vigorous. te : _ ae 
~ked factor of the business world: the em pt BREATHE AND Be Wer by William  Le« of anarchism; ch ' vere Tne Rupper by Mary 5S. Watts. New York: 
CKeC of the Trade Mark, its development and its Howard, M. D. New York: Edward J. Clode; ProyectivE OrNAMENT by Claude Bragdon. MacMillan & Co.; $1.50 net. 
It as application to present-day merchandising con- $1.00 net. Rochester, N. Y.: The Manas Press, $1.50. \ novel of American life by a clever writer. 
pplica en oc ‘ ; f P : a atife deri from the use of , +09: 
k or ditions. W ritten in the interest of health, on the Ornamet tal motifs derived from the use of Hick Tipe. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin; $1.86 
: rene C P — premise that it can, in practically all cases, be certain figures of four-dimensional geometry Pe, 
has _ Wo tr-BANE V John oN DEF Oowys. aN CW obtained—through proper breathing. “Breath when projected into solid and plane spaces cataahel ; ; 
York: G, Arnold Shaw; $1.25 net, ing for Beauty,” and “Snoring—its Cause and The book is designed as a practical treatise \ collection of nearly two hundred poems 
Remarkable poems, whose interest lies in Cure,” are two chapters that will attract many to meet the needs of architects, teachers, stu- from the pens of present-day writers, selected 
their being the unaffected outcries and pro readers. dents of design, and workers in every field of by Mrs. Waldo Richards, 
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Coming Shows 


“His Majesty Bunker Bean” was a 
“corking” good story when it ran in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Lee Wilson 
Dodd has made a rollicking and rattling 
farce out of Harry Leon Wilson’s at- 
There is no need to tell 
which 


tractive novel. 
the story of this production, 
comes to the Shubert next Sunday even- 
ing for a week. It deals with American 
life of to-day in a fantastic and yet a 
realistic fashion. That it appeals to 
the public was demonstrated in Chicago, 
where it has been packing a_ theater 
nightly for more than six months. In 
the chief role will appear Mr. Taylor 
Holmes. He is known as a brilliant 
young farceur who gets out of his part 
all the champagne and ginger put into it 
by Messrs. Dodd and Wilson. In the 
support of Mr. Holmes will appear 
Charles Abbe, Florence Shirley, Robert 
Kelly, Lillian Lawrence, Jack Dev- 
ereaux, Marion Kerby, Walter Sherwin, 
Grace Peters, Clara Louise Moores, 
Harry C. Power, Beckford Forrest, John 
Hogan, Annette Westbay, Horace 
Mitchell and George Lyman. There will 
be Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 
the former at popular prices. 


o 
% 


Miss Chrystal Herne is the next star 
to come for a two weeks’ engagement 
to the Park and Shenandoah theaters. 
She is the brightest luminary yet en- 
gaged under the new system. Miss 
Herne is the pretty and gifted daugh- 
ter of a famous father. James A. 
Herne is remembered as the originator 
of clean, American realism in such plays 
as “Sag Harbor” and “Shore Acres.” 
Inheriting that father’s gifts she also 
inherits his high ideals of the drama 
and of acting. She has appeared bril- 
liantly in the support of E. H. Sothern, 
Nat Goodwin, Arthur Byron, Arnold 
Daly, Walker Whiteside and John Ma- 
son in some of the most celebrated of 
their successes. She has been a star 
in Richard Harding Davis’ “The Sev- 
enth Daughter,” and _ divided honors 
with Guy Standing in “At Bay.” Her 
work was a feature in the all-star re- 
vivals of “Diplomacy” and “Arizona,” 
and last spring she won high praise, 
appearing with Granville Barker in his 
versions of the Greek tragedies. Her 
opening bill at the Park next week will 
be “Cousin Kate,” by Hubert Henry 
Davies, in a part in which Ethel Barry- 
more achieved a big success. The role 
is one which requires not only remark- 
able power, but the most delicate finish, 
that of a strong woman of the world 
sustaining a family of the tribe of Reu- 
ben. But the realism is of the steady, 
restrained and unsensational quality 
which is immemorially associated with 
the name of Herne. To her support at 
the Park next week and at the Shenan- 
doah the week after, the Players will 
rally with all their individual and col- 
lective ability. Mitchell Harris will take 


the role in which Bruce McRae distin- . 


guished himself in the original produc- 
tion. There are good roles likewise for 
Stanley James, Henry Hull, Louis Cal- 
hern, Loretta Wells, Marie Prather and 
others of the company. 
te 

The Park Opera Company has never 
done anything with quite the spirit and 
general hilariousness of effect of its 
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presentation of “The Mikado” at the 
Park this week. Miss Mabel Wilber, in 
the prima donna part, brings her forty 
wecks’ engagement to a splendid close, 
and each evening is an ovation in her 
honor. If Frank Moulan was ever fun- 
nier than he is as Koko, this week, none 
Sarah 
Idwards is a most ludicrously effective 
Katisha and Louise Allen has only to 
be herself to get the best effects in Pitti 
Sing. George Natanson is the Mikado; 
Francis J. Boyle, Poo Bah; Arthur 
surckly, Nanki Poo, Harry Fender, 
Pish-Tush and Billy Kent, Nee Ban. 
Needless to tell that every part in “The 
Mikado” is full of good lines and music. 


of his admirers remembers it. 


There is never a cessation of the fun. 
The chorus is excellent. As for the 
presentation as a whole, it is only to be 
said that Director Fred Bishop has put 
“The Mikado” on in a form and style 
that would have delighted Gilbert and 
Sullivan themselves. This splendid re- 
vival moves to the Shenandoah Theater 
next week. There will be testimonials 
to Miss Wilber on Thursday evening 
and Saturday afternoon at that theater. 
; 


“ 


Eddie Foy and the Seven Little Foys, 
in one of the most laughable acts in 
Orpheum Vaudeville, come to the Col- 
umbia as the headliners on the pro- 
gramme starting with Monday’s matinee. 
Every Foy of them an artist, too. 
Frederick V. Bowers, musical comedy 
star and song writer, has a big, new 
song review, in seven scenes, each song 
his own and in its own setting, and 
with nine persons assisting him. Ethel 
Hopkins, daughter of the late Col. J. D. 
Hopkins, of St. Louis, vaudeville’s im- 
presario, sweet in looks, in voice, in 
manner, is billed as the “daughter of 
McDevitt, Kelly and Lucey, 


” 


vaudeville.” 
the “Piano Movers and the Actress; 
Bert Hanlon, eccentric singing and talk- 
ing comedian; R. E. Rousby’s “The 
Edge of the World,” a futuristic color- 
puzzle introduced by Miss Bettina; Max 
Le Hoen and Mlle. Dupreece, in novelty 
feats of sharp-shooting, and the Or- 
pheum Travel Weekly complete the bill. 
?. 


Ld 


A real novelty is promised patrons 
of the Grand Opera House next week 
beginning Monday evening in Tom 
Arnold's tabloid version of Adams, 
Hough and Howard’s musical romance, 
“The Prince of To-night.” It is a pretty 
story of the transformation of a college 
youth in love with a beautiful heiress 
into a prince of the mythical land ot 
Lunitania. The story is told in unusual- 
ly tuneful song, witty lines, a company 
of pretty girls, a splendid male chorus, 
stunning costumes and brilliant elec- 
trical effects. It is really a big, bril- 
liant extravaganza of four scenes. Bix- 
ley and Jacobs come next on the bill as 
Melba and Caruso. This is a popular 
vaudeville effect this year. Santucci, the 
wizard of the accordion, extracts mar- 
velous music from that apparently com- 
monplace instrument. Rose and Sev- 
erns give an hilarious comedv sketch, 
“The Chauffeur and the Show Girl.” 
Jennie Fletcher is a charming come- 
dienne. Other meritorious numbers are 
Juggling DeLisle and the new animated 


and comedy pictures. 


2, 
—~ 


The Triangle play programme at the 
American Theater next week, beginning 
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66 FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.” 








* NO. 3 


Ahesamies A eae of American Credit” 


DANIEL WEBSTER says of 

Hamilton: “He smote the rock of 
National resources and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth; he 
touched the dead corpse of public 
credit and it sprung upon its feet.” 
‘No man did more to build the Con- 
stitution of the United States than did 
Hamilton. He took a prominent part 
in every debate, and worked indefa- 
tigably on all the important commit- 
tees. His genius, individuality and 
daring foresight are indelibly stamped 
upon every clause of our National 
Law —the law under which Ameri- 
cans are guaranteed for all time Re- 
ligious, Commercial and Personal 
Liberty. During Hamilton's lifetime 
he used his great influence to encour- 
age and protect the brewing industry. 
Among all the Fathers of the Republic 
none knew better than he that hon- 
s tsitors to St, Louis are cour 


teously inwited to inspect 
our piant 


ee“ The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A 


Means Moderation 


estly-brewed barley-malt beers make 
for true temperance. This American 
Colossus, who was second only to 
Washington in the service rendered 
to his country, drank good beer all 
his days. We know of no one who 
has yet dared declare that it injured 
him in any way. Under the tenets of 
the Constitution, which Hamilton did 
so much to make a fact, Anhcuser- 
Busch 58 years ago launched their 
great institution. During these years 
they have honestly brewed honest 
beers. To-day 7500 people are daily 
required to meet the public demand. 
Their famous brand BUDWEISER, 
because of its quality, pur- 
ity, mildness and exqui- 
site flavor, exceeds the 
sale of any other beer by 
millions of bottles. 
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and bas sound ROMS Book Store 


Books can be reer 


703 Locust Street 











The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.” 





HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. 


Under Cover and 


66 . 
CICARDI'S” sex, 
WINTER GARDEN 


A, J, CICARDI 








Sunday at eleven and daily continuous- 
ly, is a big one. First comes the D. W. 
Griffith Fine Arts five-part film “Sold 
for Marriage.” It is a love story ‘from 
Russia, brilliantly and attractively told. 
The leading characters are a Russian 
peasant girl and a young immigrant. 
Mary Boland and Frank Keanan, actors 
de luxe, appear in the Ince-Kay-Bee 
production, “The Stepping-Stone.” It 
is the story of a successful man’s in- 
gratitude to the woman who helped him 
to attain his ambition. The Keystone 
comedies for next week include “The 
Bathhouse Blunder,” with Frank Hayes 
and Polly Moran, and “The New 


Stenographer,” with Willie Collier and 
May Bush in the chief parts. Both 
these films are extremely diverting. 


“ 


Ludwig Fulda’s masterpiece, ‘Das 
Verlorene Paradies” (“The Lost Para- 
dise”) is Director Loebel’s happy choice 


for next Sunday evening’s offering at - 


the Victoria Theater. It is a Capital vs. 
Labor play treated with insight and 
power. The German players will ren- 
der it with good effect. After “The 
Lost Paradise” there will be but one 
more play by the German company this 
season. 
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Two Novels 


LIFE AND GABRIELLA by Ellen Glas- 
gow. New York: Doubleday-Page & 
Co., $1.86. 

Life was most unkind to Gabriella, 
giving her always bitter doses in sugar- 
coated pellets. Gabriella, never daunt- 
ed, was determined to be happy and 
succeeded. Genteel, poverty-stricken 
childhood, passionate love, early mar- 
riage, motherhood, disillusionment, de- 
sertion, divorce, a successful business 
career and in the end a happy marriage 
—in each stage a comparative degree of 
through 
will; such was Gabrtella’s life. 


force of 
I:llen 
Glasgow is an artist with words in de- 


happiness attained 


lineating and contrasting character. 
Scarcely a dozen people round out the 
narrative, yet almost every type of hu- 
man being is represented, nearly every 
The incompetent, 
and typified in 


the calm, quiet, 


emotion. clinging- 


wife mother is 
Carr; 


vine 
Mrs. self-suf- 
ficient, independent one in Gabriella. 
The sentimental 
Arthur has his antithesis in the selfish 
The ancient and 
modern ideas of wifely duty and priv- 


dreamy, deferential, 


domineering George. 


ilege are personified in Jane, whose nag- 
ging and_ holier-than-thou 
eventually were rewarded with the re- 
formation of Charley, and Gabriella’s 
indifference and 


sweetness 


revolt which quickly 
wrought her riddance of George. 
will himself 
sister had the better method, which was 


Also each will decide wheth- 


Each 
reader decide for which 
successful. 
er divorce is justified or condemned. 
That 
style: she presents the facts and per- 
their 


is a quality of Miss Glasgow’s 


mits her readers to draw own 


conclusions. Another quality is restraint 
—volumes are conveyed by implication 
Although “Life 


rather prosaic account of events that 


and Gabriella” is the 
might occur in any family, relieved with 
a melodramatic flourish as a finale, it is 
a book that will 
one’s friends. 


one recommend to 


? 
— 


BABETTE by F. Berkeley Smith. New 

York: Doubleday-Page & Co., $1.35. 
this book might better 1 
called, since it relates the adventures of 


“Raveau,” 


e 


that clever thief during the process of 
Babette is the young peas- 
Her beauty 


reformation. 
ant maid whom he marries. 
and her goodness so impress him that 
: hold her 
love it will be necessary not only to 


he realizes that in order to 
live an honest life but also to keep her 
in ignorance of his past dishonest suc- 
cesses. Fate, or Providence, endorses 


falls his 


way—even opportunity for theft when 


this endeavor and everything 


other means of making money. tem- 
porarily fail—until he ends as an im- 
portant official of the Paris police bu- 
plot or 


of fine writing; just 


reau.§ There is not much of 
of adventure or 
a succession of incidents, vignettes of 
French life, and philosophizing on home- 
ly things, such as—for instance—a door. 

ste ele ef 


How much 
I’ve 


“Nice hat that you have. 
did it cost you?” “Can’t say yet. 
had it three weeks, and it’s cost me 
about $14. I suppose it will stand me 
a couple of hundred before I get 
through.” “Couple of hundred?” “Yes, 
getting it back every day from the tip 
boy at the York 


Sun. 


restaurants.’—New 
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Health Hints 


By Laura Lee Randall 


Don’t drink at meals; you might as well 
throw foodstuffs in the river; 

Don’t drink between meals; when you 
do it overworks the liver. 

Don’t drink cold water when you eat; 
it interrupts digestion ; 

Hot water taken with your food is quite 
out of the question. 

Don’t drink the water from the pipes— 
it swarms with microbes merry. 

Don’t drink boiled water or you'll be a 
populous cemetery. 

Don’t drink. 





' 
Don’t eat cooked foods; its softness 
leads to careless mastication. 
Don’t eat raw food; it cannot give suf- 
ficient stimulation. 
Eat frequently—a little snack—each bite 
will seem delicious. 
Don’t eat but once a day; your food 
will be much more nutritious. 
Don’t stint yourself; the underfed have 
feeble minds and hazy. 
Don’t eat too much; the greedy man is 
always fat and lazy. 
Don't eat. 


Don’t sleep upon your back; you'll 
dream of weird and haunting ter- 
rors. 

left-sided—'twill induce a 


host of cardiac errors. 


Don’t sleep 


Don't let your right side bear your 
weight; it makes the nerves un- 
ruly. 

Don’t sleep face down; you’ cannot 


breathe efficiently and truly. 
Don’t sleep indoors; your stuffy lungs 
need thorough ventilation. 
Don’t sleep outside; you'll freeze your 
nose and stop your circulation. 
Don’t sleep. 


Don’t breathe below the diaphragm; it 
strains abdominal muscles. 

deep full breaths 
that feed the red corpuscles. 

Don’t breathe night air, for if you do 


Don’t overlook the 


lung trouble you’re invoking ; 

Go out at night to breathe because the 
chimneys are not smoking. 
Don’t breathe in street cars, or you'll 

know a mob of germs has found 
you. 
Don’t breathe in office or at home, where 
others breathe around you. 
Don’t breathe! 
From the Chicago Tribune. 


J J ?. 
me 


We Have With Us 


dined out six 
seventh 


Mr. Goodfellow had 
nights in succession. On _ the 
he turned up at home for the evening 
meal. When he was seated, Mrs. Good- 
fellow rose in her seat and, addressing 
the other occupants of the table, said. 
“Children, we have with us to-night a 
guest of whom you have all heard, even 
if you do not personally know him. He 
is a man who has a ‘reputation for 
conviviality and cheer in every club and 
cafe in the city, and this evening we are 
to have the honor and pleasure of be- 
ing numbered among the admirers of 
his brilliant and entertaining qualities. 
Therefore, it is with the greatest pleas- 


ure that I present to you—your papa.” 
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SHUBERT 


NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT 
AND ALL WEEK 











$1 MAT. WED. 
Nights and Sat. Mat., 
25c— $1.50 





Joseph Brooks will present 


Taylor Holmes 


In a New Comedy 


His Majesty 


BUNKER BEAN 














In “A PAIR OF TICKETS” 
Stuart Barnes 
Ruby Helder 


Mats. 10c to 


COLUMBIA 
Evelyn Nesbit «4 Jack Clifford 


In Their Original Songs and Dances 
- Wilbur MACK & WALKER Nella | 


ORPHE 


Mats. 2:15—Evenings 8:15 


Harmony Trio 
Kramer & Patterson 
Act Beautiful 
Orpheum Travel Weekly 


50c—Eves. 10c to 7T5e 


M VAUDEVILLE 











DELMAR & 





Coming! 
Engagement Extraordinary 


MISS CHRYSTAL HERN 


ported by THE PLAYERS in 
“COUSIN KATE” 


HAMILTON 


America’s Most Brilliant Star, Sup- 


Grand and Shenandoah. 


Next Week 


The Best of All Comic Operas 


E “THE MIKADO” 


SHENANDOAH 


Miss Wilber’s Farewell to St. Louis 








Now Playing: “THE MIKADO,” Miss 
Mabel Wilber’s Farewell to the Park 


Now Playing: 
Boland, “A MAN’S WORLD.” 





Last Week of Mary 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c-20c 


Starting Monday 
April 17 and week 





Bixley and Jacobs 


ville 
Santucci 
“Wizard of the Accordion” 


“The Melba and Caruso of Vaude- 


THE PRINCE OF TO-NIGHT 


With Tom Arnold 


Rose and Severns 
“The Chauffeur and the Showgirl 


Jeannie Fletcher 


| Juggling De Lisle 


Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures 











titled, “Sold For Marriage.” 


The Ince-Kay-Bee production, 
Boland and Frank Keenan. 


The Keystone comedies will b 
ILays and Polly Moran; ‘The 
Mae Busch. 


AMERICAN THEATER 


D. W. Griflith presents Lillian Gish and large company in five parts, en- 


“The Stepping Stone,” featuring 


e “The Bathhouse Blunder,” with Frank 
New Stenographer,” with Willie Collier and 


Starting Next Sunday Matinee 


Mary 











‘BASEBALL 














Reserved Seats and 





ROBISON FIELD 





April 13, 14 18 CARDINALS vs, PITTSBURG 
“April 16, 17, 18 CARDINALS ys. CHICAGO 


30x Tickets on Sale at Mackey’s & Spiro’s, 519 
Olive Street, and at Robison Field. 


Game Starts | 
at 3:00 O'clock 
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“Cyclone” Davis 


Those who bemoan the good old days 
and the robust ways of an age agone 
should find 


onstration last weck, even in the halls ot 


satisfaction in the dem- 
Congress, that oratory in its most virile 
form still has an abiding place and a 
champion. One James H. Davis, a be 
whiskered Texan, representative of the 
State at large, rose in that body to 
present his views anent the “Gary din 
ner,” an event exhibiting the “malicious 
designs of syndicated wealth,” etc. In- 
cidentally he desired leave as a matter 
of personal privilege to make reply to 
one Upshur Vincent in a letter from 
Washington to the Houston lost, crit- 
ical of himself and incidentally of Gen- 
eral Miles. The provocation matters 
not at all; it is the fine style of Mr. 
Davis in reply which recalls the charm 
Southern 
Referring 


of old-style oratory in, its 
palmiest days. 


Vincent, Mr. Davis proceeded: 


directly to 


This mental mistit, this geyser of 
slime that spewed over that page, says 
I slandered Jeff Davis. 1 deny it in 
toto. * * * | want to compliment Jeff 
Davis by saying that this willful, ma- 
licious, pragmatic poltroon, compared to 
Jeff Davis, would be like comparing 
Judas to Jesus. 
Judas for even mentioning him in com- 
parison with this man Vincent. 


But | beg pardon of 


I don’t know this man Vincent, if 
man he is, he may be some pusillanimous 
pimp, puppet, and = panderer for the 
liquor traffic, a sewer through 
the infamous traffic sluices its stench. 
He may be a skunk which in the lottery 


which 


of life got two legs instead of four, 
or a feathered buzzard that pukes up 
the carrion upon which by nature it 
feeds. The Bible tells us that there are 
those so given over entirely to hardness 
of heart and reprobacy of mind that they 
are children of the devil, and will do 
his lust. 
insolence, this consummate image of de- 


Sut to call this aggregation of 


pravity that moves through the country 
with moral putrefaction oozing from his 
life, a child of the devil would be to 
slander the devil. 


He and the papers that peddle his 
putrid stench are human jackals that 
dig up the fetid sepulchres and graves 
of the past, and feast upon the foul 
fumes they find. 
Moloch, a brother of Bacchus, emanat- 


He may be a son of 


ing from a barrel of rotten booze like 
maggots from flyblows. 

The Texas reporters, so far as I can 
learn, know nothing of him. It is sup- 
posed that he, like the toad stool, simply 
exuded as a foul and fungus growth 
from some den of debauchery and filth, 
where he had been hibernating with 
fallen women and depraved men in booa 
companionship with grewsome gangs of 
gamblers, thugs, bums, thieves and 
sandbaggers, and was commissioned by 
depraved and dirty business to turn all 
the slime pits of his lecherous life 
loose on General Miles and me. 


The Record carries much more of the 
same sort. But perhaps the excerpt 
above will sufficiently demonstrate the 
brilliancy of Mr. Davis’ rhetorical genius 
and at the same time illustrate the 
vitality of imaginative oratory as it 
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Five and Fifty 


By Charlotte Perkins Gi!man 


If fifty men did all the work 

And gave the price to five, 
And let those five make all the rules 
You'd say the fifty men were fools, 


Unfit to be alive. 


And if you heard complaining cries 
From fifty brawny men, 
Blaming the five for graft and creed, 
Injustice, cruelty indeed 
What would you call them then? 


Not by their own superior force 
Do five on tifty live, 

But by election and assent, 

And privilege and government 
Powers that the fifty give. 


If fifty men are really fools, 
And five have all the brains, 
The tive must rule as now we find; 
But if the fifty have the mind 
Why don’t they take the reins? 
From the Forerunner. 
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Salary of $1,000,00 a Year 


Miss Dorothy Richardson, who repre- 
sents the publicity Miss 
elisabeth Marbury, has received the fol- 
lowing letter from Upham 
Adams, author of “John Burt,” ‘The 
Bottom of the Well,” “The Kidnapped 
Millionaires,” and other novels which 


interests of 


Frederick 


will be produced this year as motion 
picture features by the Vitagraph Com- 
pany: 

“I commission you to acquaint the 
press and the public with the fact that 
| have just signed a contract with Com- 
modore J. Stuart Blackton, of the Vita- 
graph Company of America, by which 
I am in receipt of a salary of $1,000,000 
a year for a period of five years, in con- 
sideration of which I am to write for 
them four feature plays a year. This, I 
believe, is the largest salary ever re- 
ceived by any scenario writer residing 
in Hastings-on-Hudson, and any editor 
will therefore recognize in it a human 
interest story and give it space and 
frequent comment. 

“You will note .that this amount is 
slightly in excess of that received in the 
press by Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pick- 
ford. I convinced Commodore Black- 
ton that he would have to pay me at 
least that amount in order to make it a 
news story. | told him that it would 
be twice as good a story if he would 
pay me $2,000,cco a year, but he said 
that the Vitagraph was pursuing a con- 
servative policy and that I would have 
to be content with a mere million an- 
nually. This, of course, is an advance 
on royalties. 
cent of the gross receipts and a half 
interest in the Vitagraph Company. The 
same arrangements, I understand, will 
be made by the Vitagraph Company with 
a number of the other leading authors 
of the United States and Great Britain. 

“Of course, you will dwell on the 


I am to receive 85 per 


statistical end of this compensation.  [ 
can do this work in two months of each 
year, say fifty days working six hours 


each day, or 300 hours in all. This is 
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of their income. 


thrift of her people. 





This Year Is 
The One Hundredth : 


Anni 
of the founding of the first Savings Bank in the : 
United States. The first charter was granted in 

1816, on December 13, to a bank in Boston. It = 
was a period in American history when a wise pru- 

dence in saving and spending prevailed. 

Now, in 1916, the biggest economic need is to : 
save money. 4 


Aside from the personal benefits derived from the 4 
practice of thrift, the people of America can ren- = 
der no greater service than by conserving a portion 
The ever increasing demand for 
capital to develop our resources,must, to a large 
degree, be supplied through these channels. 
growth of the nation depends largely upon the 


YOU should have a Mercantile Savings Account 
and become a Weekly Saver. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


(Member Federal Reserve System—U. S. Government Supervision) 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


Our Savings Department is open Monday Evenings until 7:30 o'clock 
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STANDARD 


7TH and WALNUT 
REAL BURLESQUE 





ORIENTAL 


The GIRLS from JOYLAND 


With Billy Gilbert and Rena Mack 


ROSEADI 





Next—Monte Carlo Girls 











at the rate of $3,333.33 an hour—pos- 
sibly it is $33,333.33 an hour—please cal- 
culate it, as 1 am not good at figures, 
and it is essential that we do not de- 
ceive the public in this important detail. 
As a retaining fee I enclose my checque 
for $10,000. Please rush this publicity, 
as I fear that some other author may 
stumble on the idea. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Freperick Upttam AbAms. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
April 4, 1916. 
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Never Get Left 

Mayor Curley, of Boston, was joked 
about the pre-eminence of Irishmen in 
public life. 

“That’s perfectly true; we always get 
to the top,” answered Mr. Curley. “An 
example of this came to my attention a 
few years ago, when I was making a 
trip through Minnesota. I came to a 
small town in the northern part of the 





Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











State. One glance at the signs on the 
stores showed that Scandinavians pre- 
dominated. Johnson, Nelson, Gustav- 
son, Hillberg, Olson and like names were 
all that I could see. 

“‘*Any Germans here?’ I asked the 
man I was visiting. 

“There ban none,’ he said. 

“Any Italians?’ 

“‘No,’ he answered. 

“*And no Irishmen cither, I suppose?’ 
I added. 

“‘O yaas, there ban two Irishers in 
town,’ came the reply. ‘One he ban 
mayor and the other he ban chief of 
police.” 
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The Slang of Yesterday 


Where is the slang of yesteryear? 
Those words and phrases gay, 

That formerly assailed our ears, 
Are seldom heard to-day. 


“Shoo fly; don’t bother me,” 
“Johnny, get your gun,” 

“Ah, there—stay there,” 
“Well, how are you, son?” 


“Red head—white horse,” 
“Go and soak your head,” 
“Come, now! = Stick-in-the-mud !” 
“Your boots are full of lead.” 


“Hold your horses, cully,” 
“Don’t you get too fly,” 

“Over the left,’ “You're a dude,” 
“Wait till the clouds roll by.” 


Alas, the slang of yesteryear, 
Emphatic, choice and terse, 
Like much that’s old “gives up the 
chost,” 
Displaced by something worse. 
—Boston Globe. 
° 
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Exercise 

They were talking about the value of 
regular physical exercise, and one of 
the group, noticing that Meredith Nich- 
olson, the author, seemed pretty fit, 
asked him what he did to keep in condi- 
tion. “Who, me?” he exclaimed. “Why, 

don’t need any calisthenics or things 
of that sort. I live in a house on the 
sunset side of the street, and I get all 
the exercise my system needs in building 
the fire every morning.” “That doesn’t 
seem to offer much chance for exer- 
cise,” remarked a friend. “What kind 
of fire is it you build, wood or coal?” 
“Neither,” replied Nicholson. “We use 
gas, and I have to scratch a match every 
time I light the fire.” 
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Noble Animal 

Harris Dickson, on a hunting trip in 
Sunflower County, Mississippi, met an 
old darky who had never seen a circus 

his life. When the big show came 
in the following season to Dickson's 
town of Vicksburg he sent for the old 
man and treated him to the whole thing 
—arrival of the trains, putting up the 
tents, grand free street parade, menag- 
erie, main performance, concert, side 
show, peanuts, red lemonade, and _ all. 
The old darky followed his white patron 
through with popping eyes, but saying 
never a word. Late in the afternoon 
they got back to the Dickson home. 
“John,” said Dickson, “you enjoyed it?” 
“Boss,” said John fervently, “Ah shore 
did!” “What did you like the most?” 
“Mistah Dickson,” answered John, “Ah 
shore laked it all.’ “Well, what im- 
pressed you most?” “Well, suh, boss,” 
he said, “Ah reckin hit waz dat dere 
animul you calls de camuel.” “The cam- 
el, eh? Well, what was so remarkable 
about the camel?” “He suttinly is got 
sich a noble smell!” 


a. 
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First War-Correspondent—*Did your 
dispatch get past the censor?” 

Second War-Correspondent—‘Only 
the part that wasn’t true.” 

“Well, isn’t that all your paper wants?” 


—Life. 
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Marts and Money 


It’s still a dragging and tedious sort 
of a market on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Activity is displayed only in 
quarters where the stockjobbers are in 
undisputed control and running prices 
up and down according to their own no- 
tions of the fitness of things financial. 
Intelligent, tutored people, with normal 
conceptions of speculative properties, are 
strictly holding aloof, They are not in- 
clined to commit themselves on either 
side of the account; they are patiently 
awaiting further and more definite de- 
velopments. While they are fully cog- 
nizant of the various manifestations of 
growing prosperity, they do not ignore 
the fact that in the industrial and mining 
departments prices have attained fantas- 
tic levels in a good many instances. 

At the same time, they feel that im- 
portant events are very likely to occur 
in the next month or two, especially in 
the finances and politics of Europe. They 
sense the significances of the intensilica- 
tion of blockading and submarine meth- 
ods; they are anticipative of far-reach- 
ing or rather decisive military move- 
ments in Belgium and France. They 
are deeply impressed with the persistent 
weakness of exchange rates on Paris. 
For cheques the current quotation is 
6.02 francs, absolutely the lowest level 
on record; parity is 5.18'%. Close at- 
tention is bestowed, likewise, upon in- 
timations of another French loan in the 
United States. The downward move- 
ment in the values of drafts on Paris 
is largely the consequence, no doubt, 
of the progressive impairment of the 
position of the Bank of France, as re- 
vealed by the astounding inflation of 
outstanding note circulation. According 
to an Associated Press dispatch from 
New York, “the break in French ex- 
change has added to the general un- 
easiness and confusion respecting events 
across the water.” 

Wall Street financiers undoubtedly 
perceive the urgent necessity of grant- 
ing supplementary credits to the French 
Government, with a view to. bringing 
about a substantial turn for the better 
in the quotations for Paris exchange, 
especially so since a further acute de- 
cline would react unfavorably upon the 
quoted value of the Anglo-French 5 per 
cent bonds floated in the United States 
last autumn. The market for sterling 
bills remains steady at $4.761%4. Reichs- 
marks are quoted at 717g cents, a price 
indicating an advance of less than a 
cent when contrasted with the recent 
minimum. Drafts on Italy are quoted at 
6.59; parity is 5.18'4. The startling de- 
preciation in lira exchange incites a deal 
of anxious conjecturing in Wall Street 
circles. It is plain that the appalling 
struggle on land and sea is bringing on 
a severe unsettlement in the finances of 
the belligerent nations, particularly on 
the Continent. 

A hardening tendency still is notice- 
able in the Eastern money market. For 
three and six months the loan charges 
now are 3 and 3% per cent, respectively ; 
up to about a month ago, they were 2% 
and 3 per cent. In view of the growing 
requisitions for loanable money, it seems 
reasonable to expect a rise to 4 per cent 
in the six-month rate before June 1, 
and a cor responding enhancement in the 
principal interior centers of the United 
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DEPARTMENT 


Our women depositors assure us they appreciate the ex- 
clusiveness of this department, and the easy facilities offered 
for transacting their banking business. They say our tellers 
are courteous and ever r -ady to offer any service along banking 
lines. Whether you are a depositor or not, bring your checks to 
be cashed, and get acquainted with our methods of doing busi- 
ness. 
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Ve invite you to avail yourself of the facilities this 
bank has provided for your particular convenience 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS 
Resources Over $70,000,000.00 





Largest in the Southwest 














Tell Us Specifically 


See one of our officers to-day and tell him 
specifically what you need in connection with your 
checking account. 

He will describe our facilities for taking care of 

~you—and tell you special ways in which you can 
proht by using our service. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
N. W. Cor. FOURTH and PINE 














States. The latest weekly statement of — also in anticipation of the forthcoming 


the New York banks and trust com- — sale of $55,000,000 New York City 44 
panies disclosed a loan expansion of — per cent bonds. On the “curb,” the lat- 
$30,000,000, a cash loss of over $20,- ter securities already are quoted at 
000,000, and a reserve contraction of 102!'4; the 414 per cent bonds, floated 


two years ago, are selling at 1025¢ and 


nearly $25,000,000. The excess reserve 
Judging by these figures, the 


now is below $100,000,000; three months — 10234. 
ago it was $152,000,000; the top record average price for the new 4!'4 per cent 
in I915 was materially above the — loan should be at least 10134. Naturally, 
$200,000,000 mark. the financial community is profoundly 
interested in the impending loan; the 
opinion prevails that a favorable result 
should invigorate faith in existing con- 


In this connection, it appears inter- 
esting that the inquiry for first-class 
investment securities should have fallen 


off somewhat in the past week and that ditions in money and investment mar- 
the quoted prices for them should have _ kets. 
declined fractionally in numerous con- The United States Steel Corporation 


spicuous cases. The reactionary move- announced a few days ago that it will 
ment may have been the outgrowth, in 
part, of the heavy buying of the Can- _ rails until May 1, 1916, as to contracts 


adian Government 5 per cent bonds, as — on which deliveries are to be made up to 


maintain present quotations for steel 
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May 1, 1917, but that it will enter into no 
commitments after that date. This bit of 
news aroused lively discussion in Stock 
Exchange purlieus; the consensus of 
opinion was that it foreshadowed an 
advance in the price of rails of per- 
haps $5 a-ton. Considering the higher 
prices for other forms of steel, for 
ferro-manganese, and for labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, the corporation 
would be thoroughly justified in raising 
the quotation for rails. It must be 
borne in mind, also, that the specitica- 
tions for rail manufacturing now are 
much more rigorous and exacting than 
they used to be in former years. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission does 
no longer permit of lax processes of 
rolling. Some of the principal railroad 
companies have been paying exception- 
ally high prices for rails since 1913. 
For the 10,000 tons the Lehigh Valley 
ordered some time ago the fixed price 
is $35 a ton. A year or two hence, the 
cost will probably be in excess of $40. 

The annual rate of pig iron produc- 
tion is 40,000,000 tons at the present 
day, according to the Jron Age; that of 
steel-ingot production, about 43,500,000 
tons. These quantities connote new high 
records in the history of the iron and 
steel industry. 


Dun’s Review informs us that the 
total number of commercial failures in 
March was 1,690, and the total of de- 
faulted liabilities, $16,885,205. The re- 
spective records for March, 1915, were 
2,090 and $23,658,000. If we except the 
returns for February, there has been 
steady betterment in business mortality 
statistics since last December. The next 
few months should witness still more 
remarkable improvement in this re- 
spect. 


The Department of Agriculture has 


‘placed the probable winter wheat yield 


at 495,000,000 bushels, against 655,000- 
ooo last year. This estimate fully con- 
firms the predictions of leading private 
experts. The average condition on 
April 1 was 78.3 per cent, or the lowest 
for that date in any year since 1904. 
The value of wheat declined four cents 
after the publication of the Washington 
figures, in consequence of heavy realiz- 
ing sales for the account of speculators 
who had been purchasers at the low fig- 
ures of three weeks ago on expectations 
of a “bullish” report. The current 
quotation for May-wheat is $1.17!2; a 
year ago, the figure was $1.53 on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. In the judg- 
ment of many traders, the average con- 
dition of the winter fields is better, 
at this date, than it was on April 1. It 
is probable, therefore, that the price of 
the May deal may be driven down to 
about $1.12 in the near future. If it is, 
powerful elevator and milling interests 
may safely be expected to resume buy- 
ing on a big scale, for, all things duly 
considered, the statistical position of 
the trade is in favor of purchases at or 
around that level. Save for the sinking 
of so many vessels by German sub- 
marines, and the resultant advances in 
freight and insurance rates, the price 
of July wheat (now $1.15) would be 
above $1.20. With respect to spring- 
wheat seeding in the Northwest, it is 
generally believed that the acreage will 
be considerably under that of 1915. 


Taken all in all, the world’s economic 
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affairs are in an unprecedented state 
of confusion. They defy the analytic 
faculties of even the astutest authorities. 
The difficulties of judging are height- 
ened by the censorships and the efforts 
of all the warring 
present their financial and commercial 


governments to 


affairs in the best possible light. 


¢, 
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Finance in St. Louis. 

Quotations for local securities show 
no material changes. They reflect quite 
a deal of profit-taking in some instances, 
as a result of the substantial improve- 
ment in the past two or three months. 
The sales are so well absorbed, how- 
ever, that the danger of a sharp set- 
back need not seriously be considered. 
The past week’s trading was quite 
broad and various. It included several 
interesting transactions in bank and 
trust companies’ certificates. [ight 
shares of St. Louis Union Trust were 
disposed of at 369.50 and 370. The mar- 
ket for these shares is notably firm at 
or near the existing level of valuation 
Four shares of Third National were 
transferred at 231, and five Mississippi 
Valley Trust at 295, a figure implying 
an advance of $19 when compared with 
the low record in 1915. Sixty shares of 
3ank of Commerce brought 104 and 
104.50, denoting a new top for the pres- 
ent movement. Last year’s minimum 
Was 93.50. 

In the industrial group prices are 
distinctly firm in nearly all the leading 
cases. One hundred and seventy shares 
of Wagner Electric Manufacturing were 
transferred at 249 to 250; fifty National 
Candy first preferred at 97.75; one hun- 
dred and twenty Union Sand & Material 
at 75.50 to 76; twenty-five General Roof- 
ing preferred at 103.75; ten Chicago 
Railway Equipment at 90; $1,000 St. 
Louis Brewing Association 6s at 84.50; 
ten American Central Insurance at 264; 
twenty Independent Breweries first pre- 
ferred at 8.12%, and ten International 
Shoe common at 92. The demand for 
shares of this class is relatively brisk, 
brokers report, and # is likely, there- 
fore, that the near future will bring 
additional betterment in values. 

The prices for United Railways issues 
exhibit poor recuperative power, de- 
spite the low levels now ruling. The 
4 per cent bonds are quoted and selling 
at 61.50; Some of the preferred stock 
was taken at 17.50 the other day, the 
lowest so far in 1915. The 1915 min- 
imum was 16. The common stock is 
purchasable at 5.25. The mill-tax suit 
is the chief adverse factor in this case. 
There’s a pretty good quest for St. 
Louis & Suburban general 5s; $14,000 
were transferred, lately, at 78 to 78.50. 
For the bonds of all the subsidiary 
properties of the United Railways Co., 
prices are well supported. Two thou- 
sand dollars Cass Avenue & Fair 
Grounds 4™%s were taken at 97.50. There 
were sales, also, of $2,000 St. Louis 
& Meramec River 6s at 100.25. 


Monetary finances remain satisfactory. 
Time loans still are quoted at 4 to 4% 
per cent. Drafts on New York are at 
a moderate discount, owing to the 
plentifulness of funds in St. Louis, and 
bankers feel confident that there will be 
no material advance for some months 
to come. 











This Bank has been in exist- 
ence sixty-seven years and has 


successfully withstood every 
financial crisis, including the 
period of the Civil War. This 


security speaks for itself. 











Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000.00 


N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


EDWARDS WHITAKER, President. 


E issue Certificates of 
Deposit in Sums of 
$50.00 and upwards, pay- 
able six or twelve months 
after date, bearing interest. 


All or any part of the 
deposit may be withdrawn 
at maturity in cash or renew- 
ed at the option of the 
holder. 














310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds.’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 


Bond Dept. 











Latest Quotations. 


3id. Asked. 

Merchants-Laclede Nat... 287% tute 
Nat. Bank, of Commerce 109 109% 
Third National Bank .... peice Bee 
Mississippi Valley Trust 295 mien 
St. Louis Union Trust - 3865 
United Railways com........ 4 o 

COTE SR ii nes Seema 15 171 

oe oe ae : ‘ 591% 591 
ot. ty @& Sub. gen, Bes.:2.22 . a ran 
| ie ae SS a eee 90 9014 
Dice CMe Os a ee ace ctecace 83 
Laclede Gas pfd............... 100 eaeee re 
Kinloch lL. BD: Tel. Ga...... ... . 95 34 
a c.: Se Et Pel he... 91 ate 
Am. Credit Indeimnity..... 105% 
Am. Central Insurance.......... 254 
St. Louis Transfer......... : S6 
Union Sand and Material 75% 76 
Ely & Walker com....... | S26 speceets 
International Shoe com... 92% 9314 

|, aS ea aie ania . 109% 110 
Granite-Bimetallie -..... oa Ree 70 
American Bakery pfd......_ . ; 90 
National Candy com.......... 614 6% 
Chicago Ry. Equipment.. 97 9S 
Wagner Electric Des cee > anmee 
City of St. L. 4s (1929). 101 3¢ ‘ 

do (1918) et see 10014 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


W. M. McD., Omaha, Nebr.—United 
States Smelting & Refining common 
cannot be said to be undervalued at 
69%, the yearly dividend rate, fixed a 
few days ago, being only 4 per cent. 
There are “tips,” however, in Wall 
Street, that a further rise will be seen 
in the near future. The stock is a 
speculation, chiefly because the stabil- 
ity of the dividend rate cannot be re- 
garded as fully assured. Nothing was 
paid last year. 





Regular Subscriber, Dubuque, Ta. 
The National Enameling & Stamping 
Co. has paid the full 7 per cent on its 
outstanding $8,546,000 preferred since 
date of organization, and will continue 
paying it on schedule time a number 
of years longer, unqestionably. The 
earnings are exceptionally ample at 
the present time, as a result of war 
orders. The present price is 94; if you 
wish to purchase, enter your order at 
89 or 90. The common stock is a 
gamble. 


Official, St. Louis.=—(1) The Baltimore 
& Ohio refunding 5s should suit your 
purposes. They are quoted at 100% 
at this moment, after selling at 101% 
some weeks ago. It is conceivable that 
the price might decline to 98 or 98%. 
(2) Cannot recommend an investment 
in Mexican Petroleum 6s, now quoted 
at 113%. (3) The Standard Gas & 
Electric 68 are a desirable purchase; 
you might have a chance to buy at 100 
before long. 


H. T. Rudert, St. QLouis.—Sell your 
Pierce Oil at 19, if it represents a 
profit. Hold your St. Joe Lead at 
17%. United Railways preferred is 
at present “up in the air.” 





Graceful Acknowledgment 


“Well, if that Watson isn’t the most 
conceited, self-satistied, self—” 

“Yes, ve heard you say something of 
that kind before. What's started you 
off this time?” 

“He just sent a telegram of con- 
gratulations to his mother.” 

“Well?” 

“To-day’s his birthday.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


+ 2. - 
%P Me O° 


/Te—You used to say there was some- 
thing about me you liked. 
She—Yes; but you’ve spent it all 
now.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
fe ofe ef 
First Golfer (to clubmate who has 
just been trimmed  woefully)—Well, 
what’s your handicap ? 
Second Golfer—Honesty.—Judge. 
she fe ate 
Sufferer—*Gosh, this insomnia’s get- 
tin’ worse. Can’t even sleep when it’s 
time to get up.”—Judyge. 
Age 


*. 
oe Me Me 
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"They say George has brain fever.’ 
“Fat chance. Can an angle-worm have 
water on the knee?”—Carnegie Puppet. 

fe fe of 

The women who called just because 
they couldn’t get out of it were met 
at the door by the maid. “My mistress 
is taking her beauty sleep,” she said. 
“How long does it take her?” asked one 
of the women. “Oh, less than half an 
hour.” “She looks it,” said the other 
woman in a whisper to her friend, Then 
they left their cards and trotted along. 

she fo ofe 

“How much are four-dollar 
shoes?” asked the smart one. 

“Two dollars a foot,” replied the 
salesman, wearily.—Judge. 
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When nassing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 


the opposite direction. 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 








Service—Plus 





That Plus stands for courtesy, 
attention to details, the knowledge 
of what constitutes Good Printing 
and the organization and equip- 


ment to produce it. 
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With a most complete plant covering more 
than 12,000 square feet of floor space in a 
fire proof building, we solicit an oppor- 


tunity to be of service to you. 


We specialize in 


Publications 

Fine Catalogues 
Monthly Service 
Direct Advertising 
Printing 


Southwest Corner Walnut—Ninth 








Olive 1694 Central 3006 
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“Unit Plan” 


Direct Advertising Pays 








You Can Measure Its Results 











It CAN Be Done 


You are spending a certain appropriation 
each year to Build Your Business. 


THE BRITT UNIT PLAN 


Direct Advertising Service will help you 
get greater returns. 


HiOw ? 


Drop us a Postal Card and We’ll Tell You. 





Britt Creative Advertising Service 
Creators of ‘“‘The Unit Plan’’ 


Walnut Ninth 
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flaver to both Science and Nature. Perfé 

and quickening rain, are the raw materia’ 
brewing, the result of 75 years’ experience 
ich never disappoints the most discrimina' 


i Arsenic’: with’ National Pause 





